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Editor’s 
introduction 


Frances O’Neill 
Northern Michigan University 


“His barometer,” writes James Joyce, “was set for a spell of riot.”. 
These words from Dubliners introduce a short story which chronicles a 
night in the life of an Irish clerk who has been threatened with dismissal 
by his overbearing boss. Momentarily bouyed by what he perceives as the 
felicity of his parting shot, the clerk responds to his almost certain firing 
with a night of pubcrawling, lighthearted and with enough coin to ensure 
that the mood will be sustained. But, of course, it is not. As the evening 
wears on and the money gives out, our hero moves across an emotional 
weather map ranging from sunshiny bonhomie with his fellow drinkers, 
through the sullen suspicion and smoldering anger of one who feels he 
has been unfairly dealt with, to thunderous rage. The storm breaks only 
upon his return home when he mercilessly beats his young son. The story 
concludes as the terrified boy tries to propitiate his enraged father the 
only way he knows: “Ill say a Hail Mary for you, pa, if you don’t beat me... 
I'll say a Hail Mary....”! 

I am writing this introduction just weeks after what has now come 
to be codified in our national consciousness as The Incident at Littleton 
or The Columbine Massacre, referring to the shooting of twelve students 
and a teacher by two high school boys, who concluded their bloody 
rampage by killing themselves. An enormous amount of journalistic 
effort has been poured into analysis of this horror. Academics have been 
rousted from the relative obscurity of their professional venues to appear 
on popular talk shows that they might speak knowingly about the decay 
of the family, the evils of the culture of violence, or the failures of 
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meaningful gun legislation. Members of the clergy have talked of 
forgiveness and offered their own sectarian versions of the Hail Mary. 
Politicians have used the event to point angry fingers at the opposition. 
And high school teachers across the country have shared the experience 
of ateacher friend of mine who descibes a sudden paralysis of panic which 
arrives without warning and passes as quickly, leaving in its wake a 
feeling of dull unease. 

Clearly the emotional barometers of many Americans—not just high 
school students—are set for a spell of riot. And just as clearly, for all our 
analysis, legislation, metal detectors, and prayers, we seem dumb- 
founded and confused, uncertain about what our response should be. 
Sheryl Gay Stolberg, in a piece in the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, suggests 
that perhaps there is no response possible. Horrible as it was, Littleton 
was, statistically speaking, an aberration, arandom event against which 
there is little that risk-preventing measures could have done to deflect. 
In fact, as Stolberg notes, Littleton would seem to have been better 
immunized than most communities against the tragedy which befell it. 
Risk, she writes, cannot be eliminated. She goes on to cite John D. 
Graham of the Center for Risk Analysis at the Harvard University 
School of Public Health: “There is a lot of randomness in the world.... Part 
of understanding risk is understanding that things are not fully explain- 
able and not reducible to zero.” 

Writing in the New Yorker, Adam Gropnik argues that, on the 
contrary, we have been encouraged to seek explanations as a way to 
mitigate pain and incomprehension. The explanation du jour, according 
to Gropnik, is culture. Invoking culture both affords an explanation and 
absolves us of personal culpability. To speak, for example, of violence is 
painful; to speak of a culture of violence is to somehow endow the concept 
with “a comforting, classy tone and [to] give the illusion of depth.”* Such 
a veneer of learned explanation can have only one effect, Gropnik 
suggests, “to rob the event of its significance, which is the pain it caused. 
Itis, even ina way, to rob the parents of their sorrow, which, in its nature, 
has no meaning and can’t be cultured away.” For Gropnik, then, it is not 
so much that events such as that which took place in Littleton are 
unexplainable as that, in attempting to provide an explanation, we are 
too likely to trivialize or to miss what is truly significant about them. Our 
obsessional search for academically grounded explanations, he seems to 
say, is not only unhelpful, it is also unseemly. 

Of course, as academics, it is our task to ruminate and reflect on the 
unexplainable, to promulgate theories, and to seek explanations. Mind- 
ful of the role of randomness in our daily lives, respectful of the awful 
grief it visits impartially on many, we are nevertheless in the business 
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of seeking meaning in the “slings and arrows of outrageous fortune.” 
From its inception, the academy has been about making sense of the 
world. In this issue of the Journal of Thought there are no glib and facile 
answers to the questions which surround the events at Columbine High 
School; in fact, our contributors could not have anticipated this sorrowful 
moment in our collective history when they submitted their work But it 
is our hope that the reader will find in this issue insights and perspectives 
which may inform his or her own reading of the collective barometer of 
our society and the social storms it may presage. 

Alexander Sidorkin, in his piece, “Dialogue with Evil,” opens this 
issue with a host of questions: “Should one attempt to enter dialogue with 
evil? If yes, on what terms and for what purpose? Can one have dialogue 
without compromising one’s moral self? How can dialogue be possible if 
the evil side does not want to enter it?” Sidorkin’s answers to these 
questions propose a more painful and arduous task than that suggested 
by the pop psychologists who urge greater communication between 
adults and troubled youth. Confronting evil in dialogue, Sidorkin argues, 
is to confront evil within one’s self, is to move from abstract conception 
to the possibly unpleasant particularity of our own dark side. Sidorkin 
notes the example of several writers, including George Steiner, who have 
attempted to understand Adolf Hitler—surely the 20th century’s para- 
digmatic embodiment of evil—through novelistic resurrection and dia- 
logue. Their discomfiture at finding common ground or at least under- 
standing for their evil subject is shared by the reader. But Sidorkin 
argues for the necessity of such dialogue in the educational setting. Only 
by engaging in dialogical relations with what the teacher perceives to be 
evil in her students, Sidorkin contends, does she have an opportunity to 
reduce that evil. 

Much speculation about the motives of the Littleton shooters cen- 
tered on their possible implication within a particularly noxious subcul- 
ture of American youth, the skinheads. Identified by Richard Lakes as 
“punk rage,” the racist ideology of the skinheads is promoted through 
music, fashion, and such arcane (to most professors at any rate!) rituals 
as slam dancing and mosh pit violence. “Mosh Pit Politics: The Subcul- 
tural Style of Punk Rage” explores the semiotics of this youth culture, 
making the interesting argument that, in part at least, the growing 
popularity of the skinhead culture is fueled by capitalistic forces looking 
for new markets to exploit. Whether one can reasonably infer that 
Littleton is one more unintended consequence of unfettered capitalism, 
Lakes is surely correct in his assessment of the difficulty we face trying 
to “sustain the educational project of democracy” in the face of such a 
violent subculture. Lakes’ graphic description of its skinhead members 
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underscores the very real difficulty educators will face if they hope to 
initiate a dialogue of the sort advocated by Sidorkin. 

“Some place where there isn’t any trouble. Do you suppose there is 
such a place, Toto?” These lines from The Wizard of Oz are used by Vicky 
Newman and Paul Theobald as an epigraph to their piece, “Communi- 
tarian and Liberal Theories: Nostalgia, Utopia, and the New Call for 
School Communiuty.” As Newman and Theolbald point out, schools 
conceptualized as educative communities should be ideally suited to 
function as such a place of safety, schools the authors describe as places 
where students are “in a position to face one another, to be responsible 
to and for one another...,” schools, in a word, where genuine dialogue is 
not only possible but encouraged. That schools do not afford a space for 
the sort of confrontation, dialogue, and participatory democracy such a 
community implies is attributable, the authors suggest, to several 
factors. One is the ascendance of the liberal notion of the monological 
subject which elevates the idiosyncratic and overlooks the communal 
context in which individual lives exist. Another is the emergence of 
consumerism as a cultural value, which robs individualism of its moral 
stature and leaves in its stead the hollow husk of egoism and competition. 
Such factors make it difficult for schools to function as sites of commu- 
nity. Newman and Theobald argue that only when the “particulars of our 
lives and places” are connected to the context of the larger world and are 
used to widen our “grasp of the possible,” does education become 
liberatory and schools sites of safety. 

Newman and Theobald’s piece argues for a specific sort of school 
reform based on rejection of the either/or dichotomy between individual 
and community in favor of a dynamic relationship between the two. 
Reforming the schools has always been our first response to social 
disruption. Littleton is no exception. Calls for increased security and 
tighter control of the students is one reform now being touted. More 
counselors, more social workers, and greater sensitivity on the part of 
teachers is another. But whatever reform programs are adopted, it is 
certain that they will be supported by a body of educational research. In 
his piece, “Qualitative Research in Education: Another Research Para- 
digm,” Timothy J. Bergen, Jr., notes that research, too, is conducted and 
consumed as an either/or dichotomy between the objective, nomothetic, 
quantifieable research of the physical sciences and the subjective, 
idiographic research of many social sciences. Because quantitative and 
qualitative research begin with different assumptions, ask different 
questions, and provide alternative views of the matter under investiga- 
tion, Bergen argues that we risk losing valuable information when we 
privilege one paradigm—usually the quantitative—at the expense of the 
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other. If there are any lessons to be learned from Littleton, it is that the 
lives of students cannot be entirely understood by a composite numerical 
test score and generalizable data which looks at students as members of 
a class or group. Another paradigm is needed to complete the picture. 

In fact, as Bruce Romanish suggests, the likelihood for social progress 
depends upon our ability to see things otherwise, to see alternative 
paths. This not only implies broadening one’s research repertoire as 
Bergen advocates but also developing the ability to think critically. The 
importance of critical thinking has been so earnestly asserted for so long 
that the term has taken on the aura of a well-worn shibboleth. What do 
we mean by the term? How do we help our students learn this necessary 
skill which Romanish argues serves as an important counter force to the 
immense socialization of our culture? In “Citizen as Juror: A Metaphor 
for Critical Thought,” Romanish suggests that asking one’s students to 
address difficult issues as a juror might, that is, with a willingness to 
withhold judgement until all the facts of the case are known, helps them 
to reflect on and “confront the boundaries of their own perspectives.” The 
reader may well conclude that this device can be usefully applied in 
Sidorkin’s notion of dialogue. 

Felix Friedberg’s essay, “Caveat Homo Sapiens,” expands on 
Romanish’s theme. Critical thinking, Friedberg maintains, is too often 
subverted by misconceptions, the forces of “unreason,” and unexamined 
assumptions. He offers the reader a comprehensive catalogue of these 
mental pitfalls, all of which interfere with our ability to form rational 
judgements. While urging the reader to, in Romanish’s words, “confront 
the boundaries of [his] own perspectives,” Friedberg also critiques 
techniques of behaviorial reinforcement and management as inimical to 
rational thought. 

Obviously, this issue of The Journal of Thought has not and cannot 
provide the definitive prescription for propitiating the gods who control 
the meteorology of human violence. We can offer no Hail Mary which will 
render our schools safe, our children unharmed. But there is a common 
thread within the pieces in this issue which suggests a direction from 
which we may start. Seeing the world as bifurcated into irreconcilable 
poles—good/evil, punk youth/mature adult, individual/community, quan- 
titative/qualitative, or objective reason/subjective feeling—closes our 
eyes to the possibilities inherent in the tension between the two. Out of 
this tension, these disparities, our contributors suggest, can come the 
creation of a new synthesis, a structure more expansive in which our 
students can face one another to be responsible to and for one another. 

In our last piece, the fourth episode of Susan Finley’s six-part screen 
play, “Professional Lives in Contex—Socialization Experiences of Begin- 
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ning Teachers,” Finley compares this synthesis to the structure of a 
fugue, that is, as “an extended metaphor for individual voices speaking 
within a structural context—there will always be agreements, disagree- 
ments, similarities, reversals, points and counterpoints to the ways in 
which we, as individuals, understand our world, even when we co-exist 
within common holistic structures.” From a great diversity of experi- 
ences, particularly as they relate to the religious world views of her 
characters, Finley teases out the common themes which define their 
sense of community as professional educators, themes that come to- 
gether only after each voice has had its say. The art of dialogue, of 
community, Finley asserts, is the art of the fugue. Perhaps instead of 
anxiously consulting the barometer of social pathology, we can do no 
better than to listen to a little Bach! 


Notes 


. Joyce, James. [1914] 1991. Dubliners. Reprint. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
2. Sheryl Gay Stolberg, “An Exception to the Rule,” Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 
Sunday, May 30, 1999, sec. E. 
3. Adam Gropnik, “Culture Vultures,” The New Yorker, 24 May, 1999, 28. 
. Ibid. 
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Dialogue 
with Evil 


Alexander Sidorkin 
University of Washington 


This paper is a direct result of comments Barbara Thayer-Bacon 
gave me on one of my previous papers. I have been exploring possible 
implications of Mikhail Bakhtin’s notions of dialogue and polyphony for 
educational theory. The assumption I borrowed from Bakhtin is that 
dialogue is the end and everything else in a means. In other words, 
Bakhtin seemed to reject any absolutes with the exception of dialogical 
relation. I thought, and still do now, that this is a very productive idea, 
and that dialogue understood as a relation can effectively describe 
something very central to human existence. Among other things, I 
suggested that education must foster a student’s ability to hear a 
multitude of human voices, and maintain internal dialogue. To do this, 
one must develop an ability not only to attend to the other in dialogue, 
but also to maintain and strengthen the other’s argument. To maintain 
an ability of moral judgement, one has to keep one’s enemy very much 
alive, both as a viable partner of dialogue, and as an internal voice 
within. 

Thayer-Bacon raised a question about a possibility and desirability 
of dialogue with evil: 


So we need to maintain and strengthen skinheads, because they have 
some truth to them, and we will learn more about ourselves and gain 
greater meaning, by dialoging with skin-heads, then by showing them 
false? [...] 1 would say, yes, you need to talk to the skinheads, but I would 
not say you need to strengthen their positions, there are many [other] 
people we can talk to gain greater understanding. The problem with the 
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skinheads that makes them so dangerous is their unwillingness to 
recognize the need to dialogue. So what do you do with that?! 


In other words, Thayer-Bacon asked how far I am willing to go with 
dialogue, and whether some intrinsic limitations appear when dealing 
not just with another interlocutor, but with people we perceive to be evil. 
The question leads to several related questions: Should one attempt to 
enter dialogue with evil? If yes, on what terms and for what purpose? Can 
one have dialogue with evil without compromising one’s moral self? How 
can dialogue be possible if the evil side does not want to enter it? 

It is not my intention to explore the concept of evil in great detail, just 
because it is a tremendously complex problem, and too many important 
thinkers have dealt with it. To sketch out a general framework, I will use 
Andrew Delbanco’s The Death of Satan.” He starts out with two opposite 
concepts of evil, Manichean and Augustinian. The Manichean idea is an 
embodied, focused evil, evil of specific person, a mythical being such as 
Satan, or of specific groups of people. St. Augustine introduced an idea 
of evil as privation, as absence of the divine. Delbanco offers historical 
analysis of cultural representations of evil throughout much of American 
history and remains a supporter of the Augustinian concept. He paints 
a broad picture of different incarnations of Satan marching through 
American history. The conclusion is quite compelling. Every time the 
Manichean concept of evil takes hold in America, its culture turns 
xenophobic and paranoid. 

For the purposes of this paper, I will accept the Augustinian concept, 
with one correction: evil is privation, but not of the divine presence. Evil 
is ultimate monologue, or absence of dialogical relation. “[T]he crusader 
who construes evil as a malignant, external thing—a thing alien to 
himself—is by far worst kind of barbarian. The struggle of the twentieth 
century was to keep this proficient hater from seizing the world.” To put 
it simply, one becomes evil when one takes someone else to be a complete 
evil beyond a possibility of relation. In other words, when one shuts down 
a possibility of communication with those whom one considers evil, at 
this moment one becomes evil. Evil is absence of relation, an inability or 
unwillingness to relate to another human being. Evil is objectifying the 
other, taking an utterly monological stance toward the other. This, I 
believe, is an elemental cell of evil that proliferates into a multitude of 
cancerous cells of hatred, prejudice, indifference, and violence. 

What should my relation to evil be if I do not want to become one 
myself? A simple answer, which has been my assumption for some time, 
is that one needs to attempt a dialogue with evil. However, complications 
of such a position are great, and I will try to resolve at least some of them. 
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Explaining Hitler by Ron Rosenbaum began as a book about Hitler, 
but then turned into a book about Hitler explainers. I find the descrip- 
tions of how different strategies of dealing with evil turn out fascinating. 
One thing Rosenbaum makes clear at the beginning of his book is this: 
“the search for Hitler, the search to find coherence in the fragmentary 
surviving evidence, frequently led to a kind of searching self-examina- 
tion, areassessment of world history and of personal history.”® This may 
sound like a platitude in our day and age, when subjectivity of all 
knowledge is widely acknowledged and recognized. However, it is differ- 
ent when you think of Hitler. A temptation to cast away evil is so great; 
it may blind us to the fact that our relationships with evil are so 
intricately tied to our relations to ourselves. The further one goes into the 
book, meeting all the heroes of Rosenbaum’s book one by one, the greater 
is the temptation to never go near Hitler and the likes of him. Thus the 
fear of evil sets in. Indeed, one lesson of Rosenbaum’s account is 
abundantly clear—researching Hitler is a dangerous enterprise; our fear 
is well grounded. 

One sad illustration of this danger is the story of an English 
historian, David Irving. Irving began as Hitler’s biographer and then 
turned into Hitler’s defender, and subsequently, into a Holocaust denier 
(conditional denier, but still a denier). His research curiosity brought 
him inside of what he calls “the Magic Circle” of surviving former Hitler 
confidants. “Once inside that Magic Circle, he encountered—he became 
a living example of—the continuing power of Hitler’s spell.”° One can 
imagine how Irving was trying to get close to the understandably 
frightened and not forthcoming world of Hitler’s secretaries and adju- 
tants. To gain their confidence, he had to like those people; to like them, 
he had to share their love for Fiihrer. Then come the explanations, how 
is it “to find twenty five people of education, all of whom privately spoke 
well of him.”’ With a touch of disbelief, Rosenbaum reports Irving’s 
findings that Hitler was well loved by children and dogs. He wonders how 
Irving’s judgement became so blurred. 

This story makes so much sense. In an effort to understand, to have 
a dialogue with someone, you must make certain compromises, and then 
more compromises. Finally, you become much like the one you are trying 
to explain. This is one of the points clearly in support of Thayer-Bacon’s 
doubts. Does not dialogue imply some sort of empathy with the other 
party? Does not empathy with evil equal endorsement of evil? 

Before I answer this question, let us consider alternatives. A very 
different story Rosenbaum tells us is of Claude Lanzman, the author of 
a well regarded Holocaust documentary Shoah. This is an example of 
another particular strategy in dealing with evil. Again, with some 
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uneasiness, Rosenbaum shows how dangerous an attempt to deal with 
evil may be. In his view, Lanzman becomes just as morally corrupt as 
Irving. He illustrates this point with a detailed account of a public attack 
Lanzman undertook against a Holocaust survivor who failed to under- 
stand Lanzman’s film. A few other personal details portray Lanzman as 
an imposing, authoritarian, uncaring individual. However, his strategy 
in dealing with evil consists of enforcing a ban against any explanation. 
Lanzman strongly believes that explaining evil is forgiving. “And if you 
start to explain and to answer the question of Why,—he says,—you are 
led, whether you want it or not, to justification. The question as such 
shows it its own obscenity: Why are the Jews being killed? Because there 
is no answer to the question of why.”* Lanzman’s maxim is “There is no 
why here”—‘“Hier ist keine warum.” Curiously, he borrows this phrase 
from a Holocaust survivor quoting an SS guard who explained to 
prisoners the rules of life at a concentration camp. Lanzman chooses the 
words of his worst enemy to describe (or, rather, prescribe) a strategy of 
dealing with evil of the Holocaust. 

This problem of whether understanding is forgiving is central for 
Rosenbaum himself, and he never resolves it. Nevertheless, he com- 
ments that from his point of view “Lanzman leaps from epistemological 
inadequacy of explanation to condemning the moral inadequacy of those 
who try to explain.”’ I am not sure if such an objection is convincing. 
However unpleasant Lanzman’s manners are, he makes a valid point. 
One cannot keep one’s epistemology and ethics separate. To make an 
assumption that such an ultimate evil as the Holocaust can be explained 
in a sense that certain causes can be attributed to it is to take a degree 
of responsibility off the perpetrator. 

Having said all this, I do not endorse Lanzman’s solution, simply 
because he does not have one. Making a valid criticism of a particular 
epistemology does not yet make a positive epistemology. If we are to 
apply Lanzman’s own charge to his own method, it becomes clear that 
refusal to understand, just like an effort to understand, has its own moral 
implications. Keeping far apart from evil makes it mysterious, inexpli- 
cable, and thus all-powerful. OK, there is no why there, but how can I live 
with that? What can one possibly do to avoid another Holocaust? 
Moreover, not only the ethical and moral position of Lanzman is ques- 
tionable. His avoidance of evil surely affected his own moral self, if we 
believe Rosenbaum’s story. Lanzman’s position is just as corrupt as 
Irving’s is, although they have chosen opposite strategies of dealing with 
evil. If you get too close, you may get attached to it. If you stay too far 
away, you do not really know it, and you may miss a moment when it 
becomes you. 
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I choose another story from Rosenbaum’s book to illustrate what I 
would call a dialogical stance towards evil, a stance that avoids the 
dangers of proximity. Rosenbaum himself is quite uneasy about this 
strange story that he calls “A Frankenstein story: about a frightening 
creation that escaped from its creator. The creator is George Steiner, one 
of the foremost men of letters in the English-speaking world. His 
creation: a fictive character called ‘A.H.’ who is transparently Adolf 
Hitler.”’° Steiner’s novel The Portage to San Cristobal of A.H. sparked 
intense controversy. Steiner, essentially, brought Hitler back to life 
using literary imagination. When he saw his creation for the first time 
on a stage, he was simply scared: “Until then, his Hitler was just the 
barest of initials on a page. Now, suddenly, ‘A.H.’ was acharismatic, full- 
bodied, full-blooded figure bestriding the stage, mesmerizing an audi- 
ence with words of self-justification Steiner put in his mouth.”"! Steiner 
neither tried to explain Hitler, nor avoided an explanation. He did 
something entirely different; he entered a dialogue with Hitler. 

Rosenbaum repeatedly laments that it seems to be impossible to 
explain Hitler, no matter what are the approaches of doing so (there are 
many more attempts of explanation described in his book than I men- 
tioned). “How do you explain a person anyway?” asks Emil Fackenheim, 
one of Rosenbaum’s interlocutors. Unfortunately, he never pursues this 
question that seems to be of high importance to me. Yet explaining 
someone is not the same as understanding. One cannot possibly explain 
another, and one cannot understand with the help of explanation. 
Understanding of another human being is only possible as a process of 
dialogue. Steiner’s Hitler had to explain himself. The problem is that he 
explained himself too well. Explanation connotes with describing from 
outside, with making things plain, with identifying causes, contributing 
factors, with figuring out why. Dialogical understanding is relating to 
Thou, is addressing directly to that whom one is trying to understand. I 
refer to Martin Buber’s J and Thou for a succinct characterization of the 
difference between I-It and I-Thou relations. 

I will now use writings of Bakhtin, who, unlike Rosenbaum, was very 
much interested in the question of human inexplicability. He wrote that 
certain aspects of human being always escape explanation. While 
Rosenbaum thinks that only “larger than life” historical figures, like 
Jesus and Hitler, may not be fully explainable, for Bakhtin, no oneis fully 
explainable.'? Moreover, he places this part of us that is unpredictable 
and unexplainable to the very core of human existence. Whatever is not 
definable is exactly what defines us. 


A man never coincides with himself. One cannot apply to him the 
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formula of identity A=A. In Dostoevsky’s artistic thinking, the genuine 
life of the personality takes place at the point of non-coincidence 
between a man and himself, at his point of departure beyond the limits 
of al] that he is as a material being, a being that can be spied on, defined, 
predicted apart from its own will, “at second hand.” The genuine life of 
the personality is made available only through a dialogic penetration 
of that personality, during which it freely and reciprocally reveals itself. 


The truth about a man in the mouths of others, not directed to him 
dialogically and therefore a secondhand truth, becomes a lie degrading 
and deadening him, if it touches upon his “holy of holies,” that is, “the 
man in man.” 


Bakhtin contrasts two Russian writers to emphasize the point. He 
describes Gogol’s Overcoat as a description of a clerk. It is a vivid, 
detailed, and a convincing description. However, Dostoevsky’s hero 
Devushkin is a clerk who read the Overcoat, who had recognized himself 
and is outraged. “He felt himself to be hopelessly predetermined and 
finished off, as if he were already quite dead, yet at the same time he 
sensed the falseness of such an approach.” Such an objectifying ap- 
proach is not only morally deficient, but also unproductive. “In a human 
being,—writes Bakhtin,—there is always something that only he himself 
can reveal, in a free act of self-consciousness and discourse, something 
that does not submit to an externalizing secondhand definition.” 

If we are accessible to each other only through the sphere of 
dialogical, then this is the only way to confront evil. And as I have already 
argued, to avoid dealing with evil is to invite it in. I must point out, 
though, that dialogue is not empathy, and does not imply love or 
sympathy. What it does imply though is giving the other a full voice, 
taking ones’ opponent very seriously. Dostoevsky could serve as an 
example in this respect. In his novels, evil thoughts are shown from 
inside, and spoken through full voice of their bearers. His villains are 
extremely articulate, willing to engage in conversations, and do not seem 
to be evil to them. The voice of Dostoevsky is not absent from his novel, 
but it is given the same rights of presence as those of his heroes. He, just 
like Steiner, was not afraid. 

What happens in our lives, though, is that we do not take our 
opponents seriously, justifying it by the fact that they do not want to talk 
to us. Thayer-Bacon was quite right that skinheads are not interested in 
dialogue, and this is why they are so dangerous. And evenif they did want 
to talk to us, racists are normally not half as educated and articulate as 
university professors. They simply cannot sustain the level of dialogue 
we find interesting. So, instead of using our imagination to construct a 
stronger version of them, we walk away. Yet I contend that itis very easy 
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to win an argument with an intellectually weak opponent, and the value 
of such victory is low. It is easy to argue with dead Hitler, but immeasur- 
ably more difficult to argue with an alive one. We must treat Hitler in a 
discourse that, according to Bakhtin, “is organized as a discourse about 
someone actually present, someone who hears him (the author) and is 
capable of answering him.” For our moral victories to count, we should 
struggle with the strongest version of evil possible, even if for that we 
have to invent it, or to bring it back from the dead. 

I understand that this is a very hard step to take. For a victim of 
oppression, it is hard ifimpossible to enter a dialogue with an oppressor. 
An African American may have no desire to talk to a white supremacist. 
A hate crime victim may not be able to enter inner world of his or her 
torturer. I would not insist that a Holocaust survivor engage ina dialogue 
with the Nazis. Some wounds are too deep to heal, and some gaps are too 
wide to bridge. In many circumstances, one’s survival is more important 
than the sort of battle with evil through dialogue I argue for. Neverthe- 
less, history shows that the oppressed often become oppressors, and that 
real victims of evil sometimes become perpetrators of it. The hard truth 
is that being a victim does not reduce the chances of becoming a 
victimizer. For an individual, it may not always be feasible to seek 
dialogical confrontations with evil. For whole groups of people it is a 
necessity. 

But why bother? Why imagine, reanimate, and impersonate our 
enemies, if we are not even talking too real people? Skinheads are not 
going to change if I talk to an imagined, stronger, more intellectual 
skinhead. My answer would be that in our relations with evil, the most 
important victory is an internal one. There are times when one has to 
fight physically or politically with evil without regard for a dialogical 
confrontation. However, any such victory is only superficial, and does not 
last. In a very real sense, one cannot physically eliminate evil; one has 
to learn to confront it within. Maybe because so few people are willing to 
do what Steiner did, namely, to resurrect Hitler in order to confront 
him,—maybe because of that there still exist what Rosenbaum calls “the 
continuing power of the Hitler spell.”!’ Amidst all the attention brought 
by controversy surrounding Steiner’s novel, he does not hear answers to 
what his Hitler had to say. In a certain sense, the Second World War is 
not over, since very few people have let Nazis state their case and have 
truly responded to them. 

Sometimes I think about my grandfather whom I have never met, 
because he perished in snowfields around Leningrad in 1944. What 
would he and countless others want of me? I do not think he wanted me 
to become like him. Rather, he wanted me to not become like his enemy. 
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For a war to make any sense there needs to be a continuation of dialogue 
with evil, a dialogue that would prevent it from returning. And when in 
the early eighties, just before the Perestroika, Soviet society was gradu- 
ally moving towards fascism, I almost failed him. It happened because as 
a nation we did not then come to terms with the fact of kinship we have 
with our epic enemy, the German Nazism. 

The same applies to many aspects of American history. A political 
battle against segregation is over, but the whole war is hardly won, 
because racism was never really heard, and therefore still exists in the 
minds and hearts of millions. A battle for women’s reproductive rights 
has been going on for many, yet a true dialogue between the sides never 
existed. 

Violence or direct political coercion directed to evil, no matter how 
justified, is senseless unless one sees a connection between the external 
evil and one’s own psyche. The connection between one’s psyche and 
one’s perception of evil has been discussed extensively in psychoanalytic 
literature. Carl Jung stated this idea with great precision: “Anything 
that disappears from your psychological inventory is apt to turn up in the 
guise of a hostile neighbor, who will inevitably arouse your anger and 
make you aggressive.”'* This is why we take the challenge of evil one step 
further, when we create it in our imagination; this is when we really 
confront evil. Evil is like us and it is us. 

Elisabeth Young-Bruehl explicates this general idea with great 
detail and precision in her The Anatomy of Prejudices.'* She offers her 
critique of pure overgeneralization of prejudices. There is no one kind of 
prejudice, as there is no “prejudiced personality.” Instead, a number of 
prejudices associate each with its own character type. Hysterics, 
obsessionals, and narcissists each produce their own particular kind of 
evil. What is important for me here is the realization that the same sort 
of experiences that form one or the other type of prejudice are common 
to everyone else. In other words, we all have elements of prejudice within 
our psyche. When I say “evil is like us” I do not mean that people whom 
we perceive as undoubtedly evil share with us many common human 
qualities. Rather, I want to emphasize that we all posses many of the 
qualities that make them monsters. The similarity is not in our human- 
ity, but in our monstrosity. One of the main reasons we are afraid to deal 
with evil is precisely this: in a fierce racist’s personality we recognize our 
own little demons of hysterical desire. In an anti-Semite, we read our 
own obsessions. A sexist resonates with our own narcissistic side. 

Dialogue with evil is possible only if it has an inner component, 
directed to one’s own self. In order to address the other fully as Thou, one 
has to have a way of connecting the other with resources of one’s inner 
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self. For imagined Hitler to come across truly alive, Steiner had to 
explore his own internal Hitler. This may strike one as a too grand of an 
example. Yet consider a teacher who cannot understand his student’s 
aggression mainly because he does not understand his own aggression. 
In order for me to create a racist, for example, as a partner in dialogue, 
I need to draw on my own resources, so that he comes out convincingly 
strong. The only way to do it is to find a racist within me, in my 
subconsciously motivated actions, my dreams, my anxieties. This may 
strike one as a dangerous game to play; yet I maintain all the other 
strategies of dealing with evil are more dangerous. 

This works the other way as well. One cannot deal with one’s own 
inner problems unless somebody else is involved as a partner in dialogue. 
To simplify greatly, one cannot recognize one’s own prejudice unless 
some other person with a more profound case of the same prejudice is 
involved. I will argue that prejudices spread and strengthen when their 
most outspoken bearers are marginalized and pushed outside the main 
public discourse. 

If I may generalize broadly, the problem with psychoanalysis is in its 
assumption that the subconscious is ultimately beyond reach. With id, 
we cannot have anything resembling dialogue. I am not implying that 
what Freud has come to call the subconscious is identical to evil. Rather, 
our relations with evil and our ability to deal with evil in others and in 
ourselves are intricately connected to mysterious processes inside of our 
psyche. Many theorists of psychoanalysis seem to agree on the sugges- 
tion that while we may understand what our subconscious tells us, there 
is no way of direct communication with it. Jd, like a skinhead, does not 
listen. All we can do is to work around it, trying to accommodate our 
conscious mind to the powerful and uncontrollable drives of id. If this is 
true, my project of dialogue with evil may become impossible. I want to 
propose that the only effective way of dealing with evil is a dialogical 
encounter with it. Such an encounter is impossible without sustaining an 
inner dialogue within the self, which looks questionable in light of 
psychoanalytic assumptions. 

Yet no one denies that one can change relations with one’s psyche. 
The whole thrust of psychoanalysis is toward therapy, toward changing 
the hidden psychic structures. The strategy that analysts use is not 
unlike that which I propose we use while talking to evil that does not 
want to talk to us. Just as we can use our imagination to create an 
opponent, we can create a representation of our subconscious within the 
limits of our conscious self. The point is, we probably cannot do each of 
the two processes in isolation. We cannot get through to the other 
without accessing our subconscious; yet we also cannot access our 
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subconscious without entering into dialogue with the other. The only 
thing I want to suggest is that dialogue with mean others may be in many 
cases more important for our psyche than dialogue with a nice and 
understanding therapist. 

As with many other issues, bringing the problem of evil into the 
educational realm makes it more visible. At a conference roundtable, a 
scholar said that she has no desire of talking to racists, and sees no point 
to it. Charles Bingham, who sat at the same table, replied,“Would you 
still want us to talk to their children?” While children are not immune to 
evil, it seems impossible to shut those affected by evil out ofthe classroom 
conversation. This would jeopardize the entire educational enterprise. 
An educator who wants to reduce the amount of evil in the world must 
learn to engage in dialogical relations with what she or he perceives to 
be evil in students. At the same time, an important educational aim is to 
introduce students to the world of dialogical relations with other people, 
not excluding those whom the students perceive to be evil. 


Afterword 


Speaker Newt Gingrich (R-Ga.) Monday night fired newly appointed 
House historian Christina Jeffrey after it was revealed that she had 
critiqued a 1986 Department of Education teaching program on the 
Holocaust, saying that it failed to present the views, “however unpopular,” 
of the Nazis or the Ku Klux Klan. [...] In response to inquiries from 
Gingrich’s office Monday night, Jeffrey confirmed that she had authored 
the program assessment as a volunteer evaluator, according to Gingrich 
spokesman Tony Blankley. She defended her comments as “ambiguous.””° 
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Mosh Pit Politics: 
The Subcultural Style 
of Punk Rage 


Richard Lakes 
Georgia State University 


Racist organizations have advanced their drive for new members 
through a strategic campaign to attract adolescent males into the neo- 
fascist ideology of white supremacy. Through manipulation of several 
Aryan youth groups in California, in 1987, neo-Nazis leader Tom Metzger 
and his son began recruiting significant numbers of skinheads into a 
loose confederation of teenagers who spread their hate-filled propa- 
ganda through racist newspapers and ‘zines as well as Internet chat 
lines. Their escalating criminal behaviors have resulted in deadly at- 
tacks throughout the nation against people of color, recent immigrants, 
homosexuals, and the homeless; random acts of vandalism, burnings, 
and desecration of synagogues and churches are targeted at Jews and 
African Americans. This marginal subculture has come of age throughits 
current affiliation with the white power movement. 

Skinhead record shops and bookstores are a visible presence in some 
local communities. Even with heightened surveilance by police patrols 
and domestic terrorism units, gang members openly trade in swastikas 
and weapons. Interestingly, today’s white supremacists recruit skinhead 
bands in an attempt to gain greater control of their music: to direct the 
subculture into the reproduction of neo-fascist ideology (apparently a 
lesson Metzger and others borrowed from the British National Front who 
co-opted punk-styled “Oi” fans in the early 1980s). What this means is 
that some heavy metal music now infused with neo-Nazis lyrics and 
Christian identity messages (termed white power rock) is being dissemi- 
nated in this country through a home-grown network of marketeers. 
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Resistance Records in Detroit, for instance, has created a website, 
disseminates an electronic newsletter, accepts e-mails from subscribers, 
exhibits album covers and band photos, processes orders by VISA or 
MasterCard, and mails-out albums using the U.S Postal Service.’ The 
selling of supremacist ideology to alienated kids through heavy metal 
music of course is finalized through concerts and club dates. Each peer 
outing provides a violent emotional release through slam dancing in the 
mosh pit directly in front of the stage. 

I will argue that neo-fascist ideologues have co-opted one subcultural 
expression by promoting a racialized language of rock music linking 
aggression toward non-whites to the erosion of working-class lifestyles 
and values, incomes and jobs, families and neighborhoods. Reordering 
the delinquent behaviors of these rebellious youths at leisure, white 
supremacists use punk rage to intensify anger and energize hostility 
over mythic claims of racial purification and false promises of territorial 
imperatives. The successful indoctrination of racist skinheads moreover 
is based upon a subcultural style of rage in today’s adolescents who 
assign meaning to the songs, the performers, and the collective ritual of 
the mosh pits. In fact, the commodified image of punk rage—not just in 
music but also in film and in fashion—is a widespread artifact of 
adolescent masculinity, an inversion of 1950s and 1960s outlaw culture 
now mainstreamed, sanitized, neutralized, and assimilated through 


sucessful advertising strategies targeted to shopping-mall kids.” 


“STAGE DIVING PROHIBITED?” is posted on the rear wall of a 
dance club box office in Long Island, New York, but kids hardly notice it.* 
An epidemic of moshing—crowd surfing and diving—has captured the 
attention of adults who view the rise of injuries among hard-core band 
enthusiasts as an adolescent rite of passage. Parents who get late-night 
calls from club owners that their child has received a concussion or worse 
now find out that “the pit” is dangerous to life and limb. In fact, the pit 
is created by fences or high barriers in front of the concert stage in order 
to separate die-hard fans from the rock musicians. Many youths who 
jump are safely caught by the pit crew, a staff of security guards ringing 
the stage. Yet deaths, paralysis, and a variety of head and limb injuries 
result in part from fans hitting the floor. Still, the teens proudly display 
their bloody noses, broken bones, and sprains and dislocations from the 
concert, remembrances of an evening of emotional abandon. “It’s like 
you're on top of the world,” said Jen, age 16; “In a second everyone picks 
you up and carries you.... It’s a rush.”* “You just got to ignore the pain,” 
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claimed Jason, age 16, after stage-diving at a Type-O-Negative concert. 
Sadly, mosh-pit activity may be incited by the rockers themselves by 
egging on suggestible adolescents and whipping them into a frenzied 
state of violence. Of course some bands are tamer than others, but the 
hard-core fans know which concerts verge on spectacle. For example, 
GWAR stages an outrageous show full of grotesque and ugly prehistoric 
characters and lots of blood—fake blood that splashes onto audience 
members from their tasteless and totally sexist theatrics. “In round after 
round inside a mock boxing ring,” a Los Angeles Times concert reviewer 
noted, “GWAR members pounded each other with oversized hammers 
and clubs and swords, sending gallons of fake blood and other bodily 
fluids over the swirling mosh pit.”® One concertgoer standing near the pit 
but not in it “coz of the idea that if my mom found out I would never be 
allowed out of the house ever again” wrote an extensive account on the 
Web of a GWAR concert attended by him, his brother, and brother’s 
girlfriend.® He told exacting details about the club layout as well as a 
chronological account of the song selections. Most importantly he noted 
almost word-for-word GWAR’s lead singer’s remarks just prior to the 
final encore: “You know, we were almost thinking of not coming back on 
because you guy’s aren’t VIOLENT enough!! Especially in the pit!! 
Lemme tell you a little secret, in the pit, if you see somebody punch 
somebody else in the face, PUNCH THEM IN THE FACE!!” Was this 
adolescent male horified by the band’s antics? Absolutely not. He con- 
cluded that GWAR was the best concert ever attended, “ten times kewler 
than the nine inch nails one.” He even bought a T-shirt of the group. 
What do researchers say about the aggressive behavior of rock music 
fans in the mosh pit?’ Jeffrey Arnett analyzed over 100 heavy metal 
music enthusiasts (termed “metalheads” as they’re commonly known) 
and found that rock music and club dancing provided males with an 
outlet for their anger and depression.* The interviewees, ages 13-25 with 
an average age of 17 (one-third of the participants were females who 
averaged one year older), were recruited in Atlanta through signs in a 
music store that described the study and promised them a free cassette 
tape of their choice if they talked to the researcher. The interviews 
lasting anywhere from twenty minutes to two hours and consisted of an 
open-ended format of thirty-one questions ranging from their choice of 
CDs, albums, and cassettes, monthly expenses for heavy metal music 
paraphernalia, their favorite songs and lyrics, recent concerts attended, 
their parent’s perspectives on the music, and their future aspirations, 
among others. The researcher also asked the metalheads whether they 
had moshed or slamdanced at a concert and to describe the experiences 
in detail. Interestingly, he found that these mostly adolescent boys were 
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quite angry about the futility of their circumstances, cynical about the 
adult world, and alienated from the social nexus of family, school, and 
community. They lived out a life of “radical individualism,” the author 
noted, loners with few attachments to others and little regard for how 
their behavior effected the greater good.’ “Many of them were proud of 
this,” he continued, “and they jealously asserted their self-sufficiency 
and their right to do whatever they pleased as long as it did not directly 
harm anyone else.”!? 

Equally important are the metalhead’s reasons for liking the music. 
Almost one-half of the subjects of this study said that they listened when 
in adepressed or sad mood—when sources of anger, despair, anxiety, and 
unhappiness welled up inside of them. They listened to heavy metal music 
because it produced a “cathartic effect” resulting in the calming and 
soothing of their psyches by “purging negative emotions.”'' Curiously, 
rather than kindle their anger the music produced a variety of tranquil 
moods that released the tensions and pressures of adolescent life. 
Slamdancing had asimilar cleansing effect. The author explains at length: 


It is all boys, adolescent boys and young men abandoning themselves 
to an undirected outburst of anger. But although it is undirected, it is 
alsocontrolled, in the sense that itis being expressed in the slamdancing 
pit and not elsewhere. Thus slamdancing functions in much the same 
way as listening to heavy metal music: Both experiences purge 
metalheads’ anger and help them keep it under control at other times.” 


Apparently their aggression is kept in check by the unwritten rules of 
slamdancing: Expect to get hurt and banged up but do not take your fights 
outside of the boundaries of the ring. Thus, the pit signifies for these boys 
a ceremonial space where negative emotions are exhibited and violent 
activities are sanctioned in socially approved settings. Furthermore, pit 
behavior is amplified by the performer’s uninhibited actions, excessive 
thug-like theatrics framed by the edgy and tough lyrics of the music. 
Audiences attending club concerts and larger amphitheatres where 
general admission is allowed consciously choose their place in the spatial 
organization of the venue, according to anthropologist Wendy Fonarow 
who examined the independent music scene in Britain. “A territory of 
meaning is constructed in the activity of a musical performance,” she 
noted, among the mostly late adolescent to early thirties white males 
who attended these live musical acts—or “gigs.”'* There are three 
separate zones of proximity to the stage, with audiences ranging in size 
from several hundred to several thousand. Zone one, of particular 
interest because it is nearest the stage, is composed of the pit in which 
crowd surfing (passing audience members horizontally across the par- 
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ticipants) and moshing occur with regularity among the youngest of 
concertgoers, ages 14 to 21. Here the activity is generally confined to 
males (females often stand at the periphery) who are in a confined space 
where close physical contact and frenetic bodyslamming are under- 
scored by the “battle scars” of tight-pack dancing with strangers continu- 
ally falling down or being kicked by one another. Ironically, the moshers 
build a level of trust and bonding through this activity. “The first zone of 
the gig produces an emotional feeling of community and connectedness 
with others in this area,” Fonarow writes; “the participants describe the 
feeling of being at the front as euphoric and energizing.” 

Significantly, zone one space offers individuals an opportunity to 
signify their support of the band, an act that communicates their level of 
devotion at the gig—and denotes a physical separation from those older 
and more reserved fans in zone two, the middleground of the concert, and 
in zone three, the back of the hall nearest the bar where drinking patrons 
are disassociated from the stage act. In other words, by placing oneself 
strategically in front of the venue closest to the music, zone one partici- 
pants “privilege their position” through status differentials that build 
alignments and associations. “Making allegiances and distinctions are 
fundamental acts in the building of constituencies,” claims Fonarow, in 
describing the relationship-building process within this youth commu- 
nity.’° “For the people who make an intense association with music,” she 
continues, “finding others who like the same music and bands is a 
compelling force in their lives.” The author suggests that youths con- 
struct their identities by mapping social relationships through stage 
association, a spatially organized typology of “contested spectatorship” 
at concerts. 

Subcultural expressions just described are associated with varieties 
of musical genres, patterns of concert behavior, collected peer relation- 
ships, and linkings of participants. Fighting, drinking, slamming, and 
moshing are significations indeed, representations of working-class 
masculinity that are standard concert behavior among today’s rowdy 
middle-class metalheads. This new youth movement constructs an 
identity or subcultural style that provides a structure—unconscious, 
maybe hidden, but identifiable nonetheless—informing others as to the 
rules of presentation.'® 


The ideological implications of style are embedded in codes, accord- 
ing to Dick Hebdige, who studies the semiotics of youth subculture 
through analysis of dress, appearance, language, rituai occasions, styles 
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of interaction, and the music.'’ About the British punk music era of the 
1970s, for example, he writes: 


There was a homological relation between the trashy cut-up clothes and 
spiky hair, the pogo and amphetamines, the spitting, the vomiting, the 
format of the fanzines, the insurrectionary poses and the “soulless,” 
frantically driven music. The punks wore clothes which were the 
sartorial equivalent of swear words, and they swore as they dressed— 
with calculated effect, lacing obscenities into record notes and publicity 
releases, interviews and love songs. 


Interestingly, Hebdige suggests that the punks (as exemplified by the 
Sex Pistols) did not publicly identify with organized right-wing causes. 
Their opposition to dominant culture and social institutions was rel- 
egated merely to shock value, nihilism, and anarchy, not oppositional 
politics. Thus, they appropriated symbols that would incite rage and 
anger such as the wearing of swastikas, but devoid of any meaning 
attached to Nazism or any neo-fascist movement at that time—an empty 
signifier purportedly spouting what one scholar has termed “the ideology 
of fuckyouism.”"* 

Concurrently, a violent youth subculture of skinheads in Britain 
arose in part due to economic dislocations and massive unemployment, 
communicating their shrinking class standing by idealizing the past, 
referencing pride of neighborhood, rough macho behavior, fighting at 
soccer matches, heavy beer drinking, as well as prejudicial attacks and 
brutal assaults against hippies, gays, and Pakistanis.'? While adopting 
the codes of proletarianism and patriotism, however, these early skinheads 
also appropriated subcultural expressions derived from the black, work- 
ing-class Jamaican immigrants whose street toughness and criminal 
behavior were highly admired.”° Such marginalized urban ethnics were 
celebrated for their brazen defiance in the popular culture of the 1960s 
and 1970s, elevating themes of black nationalism and Afrocentrism first 
through reggae and, later, Rasta music. 

The first generation of London-based skinheads began to fizzle out 
by the mid- to late-1970s, particularly after Scotland Yard initiated 
widespread crackdowns against their racial violence. Soon thereafter, 
the second generation of skinheads emerged from the British punk 
scene, now more visibly identified in opposition to the youth subculture 
of the “casuals,” a musical style of so-called leisure rock sung by Boy 
George and the Culture Club among other groups attracting a large gay 
following. Foremost in this revitalized skinhead movement, however, 
were the neo-fascist leaders who instilled their special brand of white 
supremacy among alienated teens, already flirting with the meaningless 
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punk symbols of German war relics—SS insignia, stormtrooper uni- 
forms, military boots and jackets, swastika armbands, and other Nazi 
regalia. Of course driving this subcultural expression was the Oi music, 
offensive racist and antisemitic lyrics performed by heavy metal bands 
such as Skrewdriver who forged a political alliance with the far-right 
National Front. The white power bands in England as well as in Western 
Europe at the time attracted new recruits and indoctrinated an army of 
“young street fighting skins”’' whose brutalities through bashings and 
stompings reflected extremism on the right. By the mid-1980s skinheads 
throughout Europe were credited with an enormous rise in racial 
assaults, harassments, and murders.”” 

America’s youth found white power records appearing in music 
stores at that same time. In Chicago, twenty-five year old Clark Martell 
started selling Skrewdriver’s music, and he distributed a neo-Nazi 
newspaper to his teenage companions.”* By copying the organizing 
tactics of hate groups in this country, such as the American Nazi Party, 
Martell learned how to turn Oi-loving youths into roving street gangs of 
head-shaven, face- and arm-tatooed thugs. Record shops in San Fran- 
cisco stocked the music of punk bands as well. Local youths there joined 
the efforts of twenty-one-year-old Robert Heick, a neo-Nazi sympathizer 
with a long prison record who with his gang named the American Front 
began aseries of violent actions in the Haight-Ashbury district.“ Skinhead 
youths in cities such as Portland, Oregon, for instance, initiated gang 
brawls outside of rock music venues by assaulting police with a variety 
of weapons.” These newly-formed street toughs, a local police authority 
has noted, used the structure of the gang to build an offensive, a visible 
movement of “individuals, who were all new at being skinheads, a unity 
in which they were able to learn about white supremacy, party with 
people who had the same philosophy, move about town in force, and act 
out with strength in numbers.” 

By the late 1980s, skinhead violence and criminal activity surfaced 
well beyond the boundaries of punk rock venues. Extremists in the far 
right evidently liked what they saw, envisioning veteran skinheads 
recruiting cadres of peers into the fold. The neophytes were “new 
warriors,” one cultural historian surmised, drawn “from the masses of 
young potential bigots close to them in age and, though perhaps only in 
a latent fashion, ideology—selling not [just] good times drinking beer or 
banging bodies in the punk dance pit, but a chance to fight for the new 
order.” Unquestionably, neo-Nazi leaders have strengthened a move- 
ment of white supremacists by utilizing the energy and vitality of 
alienated youths, turning them into shock troops for the racist right. 
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Today’s skinhead identity was created through the devolution of Oi- 
styled punk, initially antipolitical and nihilistic, later filled with ideolo- 
gies of white supremacy and racial purity. Hard-core songs now manu- 
facture racial divides through a neo-Nazi mythology blaming non-whites 
for economic decline and social decay under late capitalism. Screwdriver’s 
noted song “White Power,” for instance, speaks about how foreign 
nationals, or guest workers, have displaced home-grown talent: “We’re 
letting them take over, we just let them come. Once we had an Empire, 
and now we've gotaslum.””’ That this same brand of underground music 
would appeal to American working-class youth is no surprise. 
Deindustrialization policies of plant closings and corporate disincentives 
to automate or offshore manufacturing processes have in fact brought 
massive insecurity and unemployment to wage-laborers in cities across 
the country. Understandably, kids in blue-collar communities see the 
neighborhood decay, and view their limited futures with little sense of 
uplift, optimism, or hope.”* 

Notably, skinhead style has crossed class lines in the 1990s, shaped 
by capitalistic forces searching for new markets to exploit. The entertain- 
ment industry lures kids with money into a fetishizing of taste (especially 
through MTV) accompanied by their commodity purchases of recordings, 
concert tickets, etc. Middle-class adolescent identity constructions and 
interpersonal relationships are inextricably bound to the symbolic lan- 
guage of hard rock music.”? Furthermore, oppositional images formu- 
lated through heavy metal music over time have gained legitimacy and 
authenticity in the marketplace, no longer just the punk avant-garde, a 
variety of mass-produced musical hybrids have surfaced with genres 
such as speed metal, grunge, thrash, and industrial rock. What may have 
been an initial working-class ideology to control their musical produc- 
tions through small scale, independent record and distribution compa- 
nies in the 1980s, punk artistry has been co-opted, absorbed into the 
politics of commercial consumption.*° Just look at the big business of 
Hollywood punk these days. The release of the feature film “Natural 
Born Killers” grossed over 50.3 million dollars in 1994.*' The post- 
apocalyptic films of director John Carpenter’s gun-toting pyschopath 
Snake Plissken, played by actor Kurt Russell in “Escape from New York” 
(1981) and the sequel “Escape from L.A.”(1996), has made punk rage a 
box-office success.*” By turning skinhead style into notoriety, celebrity, 
and spectacle, more kids are swept into the narcissism and superficiality 
of subcultural identity. 
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Nihilistic, nonconformist, and naive youth are drawn into subcul- 
tural style through representational politics associated with niche mar- 
kets driven by policies emanating from Fortune 500 boardrooms assisted 
by Madison Avenue drawing boards. Once dissenting from the excesses 
of capitalism, the notion of an active and flourishing counterculture has 
been co-opted, imbricated in the making of postmodern commodity 
culture. With the beats, for instance, the symbolic opposition to conform- 
ity and repression in 1950s society becomes supplanted by contemporary 
fashion dictates of hipness and coolness.** Nowadays anyone can pur- 
chase the “rebel” look in specialty boutiques and neighborhood shopping 
malls. 

The problem of youth today is that adolescent representation is given 
legitimacy and authority outside of the boundaries of school and family. 
Images of difference, Henry Giroux charges, are presented in complex 
ideological and material representations derived from “the restructur- 
ing of urban space, national identity, and the syntax of white ethnicity.” 
Youth are drawn into spatial groupings with divisive political meanings 
particularly mainfest in their music: some flirt with white power embed- 
ded in punk and heavy metal; a few embrace black power through 
gangster rap and hip-hop*—most reject the promise and power of 
pedagogy to build reconciliation, tolerance, harmony, community. “Far 
from producing new languages through which youth can critically 
rewrite their relationship to the world,” Giroux explains, “difference is 
often stripped of any critical content. In this scenario, difference func- 
tions primarily to generate new markets and expanding patterns of 
consumption, asserts itself within rigid cultural boundaries, and serves 
to deepen the strains of racial and class antagonisms.”** For males 
socialized into combative patterns of social action on the dance floor, in 
the mosh pit, the skinhead subculture supplies a steady stream of 
representational images, an unassailable cultural authority for confused 
and distant youth. 

Inflamed by the growing discourse of white supremacy, a hatred of 
difference becomes enacted through reactionary violence.*’ This trend 
can only lead to further fragmentation of youth from a caring community 
of learners where prosocial behaviors of justice are possible. Critical 
teaching in democratic settings may usher forth new ways to discover 
promising solutions to the problems of racial, class, and gender dishar- 
mony. Yet political understandings tainted by right-wing extremism 
grafted onto a subcultural style of inversion undermine efforts to unite 
youths together facing indeterminate futures. Violence is at the center 
of today’s cultural landscape. The subcultural style of punk rage works 
against our efforts to sustain the educational project of democracy. 
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Some place where there isn’t any trouble. Do you suppose there is such 
a place Toto? 
—Dorothy, The Wizard of Oz 
How exquisitely human was the wish for permanent happiness, and 
how thin human imagination became trying to achieve it. 
—Toni Morrison, Paradise 


Educating youth out of the concern for the quality of human commu- 
nity is an idea with a long history. Its longevity can be fairly attributed 
to the sense that it makes: all humans wish to live well in their places and 
this cannot happen if the youth of the community are not enculturated 
into the values and norms of the larger group. Major educational 
spokespersons such as James Comer, John Goodlad, Theodore Sizer, and 
Henry Levin are attentive to the benefits of creating “educative commu- 
nities” out of schools, in part by asking teachers, parents, administrators, 
and other stakeholders to consider the community context within which 
a school is situated. For too long in this country, schools have operated 
in a manner irrelevant to their place on earth. This, we believe, is a 
prescription for indifference. 

We find the current debate between liberals and communitarians in 
the field of political theory helpful in understanding the nature ofa major 
philosophical alignment in the debates about the direction school policies 
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should take. The juxtaposition of these theories presents an opportunity 
to explore the individual/communal tension that underlies debates about 
civic responsibility and consequently its educative purposes and to 
examine how alternative theories, by incorporating some of the com- 
plexities of difference in our culture, frame the debate differently. In 
doing so, we put forward our contention that it is not in opposition to one 
another that the importance of these theories emerges. Such a static 
construction fails to recognize the oscillations between our desires to 
belong to and to be apart from others.' Rather, we contend that it is the 
negotiation between them that offers possibilities. 

We locate the basis for this contention first in Francois Lyotard’s 
postmodern theorizing about the aesthetic sublime that is based on 
Emmanuel Kant’s observations about community. Lyotard advocates “a 
politics that would respect both the desire for justice and the desire for 
the unknown.” Based on the aesthetic theory of the sublime, Lyotard’s 
sublime “comes to indicate a tension between the joy of having a feeling 
of totality and the inseparable sorrow of not being able to present an 
object equal to the Idea of that totality.”® This concept responds to the 
heterogeniety or differences in society and the ongoing attempts to name 
the form an “ideal society” should take. According to David Carroll, this 
conception of the sublime suggests that political pluralism is agonistic: 


Central to the feeling of the sublime is the limitlessness of its determi- 
nation, its aesthetic and political formlessness; in it there is ademand 
for universality, for community, and not the projection of a particular 
form of community as if it were universal.... The advantage of Kant’s 
indirect presentation of the Idea of community for Lyotard is that the 
demand for community is felt even more strongly and can be considered 
universal (and thus just) only because it remains a demand and is not 
motivated or determined by any knowledge or intuition of the form such 
a community should take...the differences of opinion, the conflicts and 
disputes over the form a community should take could themselves be 
taken as signs of the demand for community and not necessarily a 
threat to it. The real threat to community is when a state, society, class, 
party, or group pretends to know what true community is and acts to 
impose this ideal on society.”4 


We also locate this conception of the dynamics of community in feminist 
theory because feminist theory recognizes our multiple and fluid social 
positions, desires, and contradictions, and yet recognizes the importance 
of the collaborative despite (or perhaps because of) such fluidity and 
conflict. In addition, feminist theory is attentive to the displacement of 
women and others who fall outside the white male conception of the Idea. 
Finally, we concur with Edward Larson’s contention that the struggle 
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between individual liberty and majoritarian democracy is an ongoing 
and characteristically American struggle.° 

This consideration of the dynamic relationship between what is often 
referred to as liberalism and communitarianism responds to our desire 
for separation (the need to be outside prescribed form; the need to engage 
in shifting configurations of the form through conflict and dispute) and 
the desire for a return to a stable form; nostos, the return home. 
Therefore, not the need but the form of those desires constantly shifts and 
needs to be negotiated. 

Moving from the aesthetic to the political takes into account the 
importance of the creative or inventive, the heuretic®; it recognizes 
shifting possibilities and can incorporate nostos—in this case the de- 
mand for universality—and the need to reinvent based on the agon. It 
invests the notion of shifting identities and shifting desires with the 
creative and active process of reading and interpretation. Schools can 
offer a place where this aesthetic can be the basis for how we write 
curriculum and the basis for pedagogical practice. If students and 
teachers are engaged in exploring the nostos and the agon, they under- 
stand the interactions of personal psychology and desire with collective 
memory and desire. 

This exploration can occur through what Sacvan Bercovitch refers to 
as “culturally close readings,” that is, locating meaning within “common 
cultural sources of meaning” through critical readings that demystify 
cultural constructs’ and that are participatory. Or as Carmen Luke 
articulates it, our attention must be “to the politics of the local (of 
struggles, identities) [that are tied to] the politics of global structures and 
[their] justifying narratives of oppression.”* Through this perspective, 
we hope to bring to the reader a forum to evoke thoughtful discussions 
about nostalgia, and about the uses of nostalgia in our reconstructions of 
the past and in our utopian yearnings as they relate to community 
generally and to the school community in particular. 

This essay will explore the individual orientation in liberal theory, 
compare and contrast it with the communal orientation in communitarian 
theory, deconstruct some of the major contentions of differences between 
them, and, reading through Lyotard and feminist theory, examine the 
problems of the oppositional representation of the two theories. Having 
done so, we describe some implications of our discussion for the school 
community, implications that reflect reciprocity and more flexible rela- 
tions which we see as important to constructive change. 





Communitarian and Liberal Theories 





Individualism vs. Communalism 


The philosophies and theories that are at the heart of liberalism in 
the West reflect the discursive practices of power that poststructuralists 
and feminists in particular have worked to expose. In other words, 
liberalism was constructed by white, male, Western voices which have 
emphasized the rational and scientific, voices which have theoretically 
constructed a type of Truth that marginalizes and delegitimizes other 
ways of knowing and constructing the world. However, people have 
worked to make meaning in their lives within these historical and 
ideological constraints, and although these voices of liberalism were 
predominant in the constructs that brought us to this historical moment, 
women and men were practicing their everyday lives in a variety of ways 
that both reinforced and subverted dominant theory and discourse. So it 
is with a critical eye that we turn to examine the prevailing theoretical 
structures of liberalism and communitarianism. 

Communitarians and other educational philosophers often hark 
back to classical Greece and to the importance Plato and Aristotle placed 
on the individual as an integral component of the polis, the Greek city- 
state. Greek identity was bound up not in what made one unique or in 
some way different from others, but in what was held in common with 
others. That is, fulfillment came from participation in the creation and 
maintenance of common-unity. Historian Mary Ryan places the uses of 
the remnants of the classic vocabulary polis, politeia, and res publica in 
their twentieth century context. According to Ryan: 


The word public was present at the reputed origins of western political 
culture, in its Renaissance, and at the moments of greatest trial. The 
public was a conceptual life raft for political thinkers, most notably 
Hannah Arendt, trying to set a humanistic political course in the wake 
of twentieth century totalitarianism.... Brought down from the Acropo- 
lis, this tradition heralds the public realm as the place where citizens 
surrender their private concerns and come together as equals and 
deliberate about the common good. It is in the public realm, set aside 
from petty material interests and devoted to mutual respect and 
rational discourse, that humans express their highest natures and 
achieve a semblance of immortality. Yet...whether it be ancient Greece 
or the Italian Renaissance republics, the public realm was as narrow in 
its membership as it was lofty in its idealism. It was a gathering place 
of elite males, many of whom were slavemasters.’ 


John Rawls argues that this fulfillment from participation in the polis 
was made possible by the fact that the Greeks lacked a salvationist 
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religious tradition.'’® Greek religion was essentially civic, a catalyst to 
the glory of the polis, and as such it possessed little leverage over an 
individual’s conception of self.'' The focus was rather one’s “fit,” one’s 
contribution (recall Plato’s definition of justice within the individual), or 
the strength of one’s allegiance to the common-unity represented by the 
polis. This fulfilment is represented by those who had the most privileges 
in the hierarchy of the polis. Evidence of the fulfilment of slaves, for 
example, or those whose lives were otherwise physically difficult are not 
available to us. 

Although not salvationist, the polis was a transcendent ideal and not 
without its problems and controversies. The notion of justice was tied to 
understanding and respecting the social and political hierarchy. For 
example, George Lipsitz, in his discussion of philosophers’ early fears of 
the dissembling that was part of the theater, points to how important 
hierarchy was for Plato. “Role playing suggested that identities could be 
changed, that one was not bound by bloodlines, nationality, or occupa- 
tion.”’* Feminist theory suggests the possibilities in dissembling because 
it recognizes the perpetual change that is part of the process of being. It 
also recognizes the insufficiency of the ideal of the public, because that 
ideal assumed a binary relationship with the private, the polis /oikos that 
privileged the male public sphere. Indeed, according to Luke, “Aristotle 
(and Plato) silenced and privatized women and slaves in the idion (the 


private) of the oikos or household. Plato’s ostensible egalitarian educa- 
tional and social theory and Aristotle’s political theory and metaphysics 
wrote women as inferior, as servant, as ruled rather than ruler.” 

According to H.N. Hirsch, the size of the polis enabled much of the 
idealism of governance in ancient Greece: 


It is because the theories of the ancients were so tied to the conditions 
of a tiny political unit that the collapse of the Greek states and the 
advent of the Roman Empire created such a profound crisis.... The “loss 
of civicintimacy’” after the political collapse of the Greek republics made 
necessary the contemplation of “political space”... both Stoic and later 
versions of natural law, as well as the universal Christian Church—not 
to speak of American federalism or the essential theories of the rights 
of man—are responses to this need for a theory defining membership 
after the Greek ideal of the citizen participant is no longer a practical 
alternative." 


According to Charles Taylor, by the end of the classical era the 
pivotal relationship in an individual’s life was no longer between the self 
and polis, but between the self and God. Taylor refers to this as a “turning 
inward” in his history of the development of modern selfhood.’* How- 
ever, this chronicling of the inward turn is an entirely masculine voice; 
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the nurturing and focus on others that women were engaged in during 
these periods was without voice. The practice of everyday life went on 
around the search for the transcendent self. 

During the Enlightenment, the Cartesian legacy, translated into 
economic, political, and educational thought, revolved, to a large extent, 
around prescriptions for creating a healthy society out of masses of 
introspective, autonomous, rational, individually-focused citizens. How- 
ever, this notion of individualism would assume a paradoxical nature in 
the United States. Historically, individualism, linked most dramatically 
with the frontier, has been emphasized and sustained through the 
influence of Calvinism, the notion of the elect on earth, and through the 
sense of power humans gained over nature during the scientific revolu- 
tion, a power premised on unlimited resources which the frontier seemed 
to corroborate, and both evidenced in material accumulation. Material 
wealth is important not only as proof of one’s labor and character but also 
as proof of divine approval. However, the emphasis has been less on 
individuality than on a prescribed notion of individualism. 

Industrialism’s rise and subsequent break with traditional forms of 
production and the social traditions that accompanied those forms 
profoundly affected the meaning of individualism, according to Taylor. 
He observes that: 


Individualism has in fact been used in two quite different senses. In 
one, it is a moral ideal.... In another, it is an amoral phenomenon, 
something like what we mean by egoism. The rise of individualism in 
this sense is usually a phenomenon of breakdown, where the loss of a 
traditional horizon leaves mere anomie in its wake, and everybody 
fends for themselves—e.g., in some demoralized, crime-ridden slums 
formed by newly urbanized peasants in the Third World (or in nine- 
teenth-century Manchester). It is, of course, catastrophic to confuse 
these two kinds of individualism, which have utterly different causes 
and consequences. Which is why Toqueville carefully distinguishes 
“individualism” from “egoism.”'® 


To some degree, communitarians appropriate egoism as individualism 
too readily as a way to justify their own theories. In doing so, they 
oversimplify the complexities of human negotiations with one another 
and the self. However, liberalism’s legacy of a definition of the “deserving 
self” as “mature and rational” has political implications for who deserves 
privileges in society (those who do not fit the definition can be construed 
as hysterical or as Michel Foucault would suggest abnormal” ) and the 
model continues to reproduce itself.'* 

That legacy also established the sense of the meaning of the indi- 
vidual, its fixed position as “not only autonomous, but coherent; the 
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notion of another psychic territory, in contradiction to consciousness, is 
unimaginable.”'? However, feminist theory, particularly psychoanalytic 
theory, brings into the conversation an understanding of the role of the 
unconscious in how our identities are shaped. According to Chris Weedon, 
“humanist discourses presuppose an essence at the heart of the indi- 
vidual which is unique, fixed and coherent, and which makes her what 
she is.””° 

Elizabeth Ellsworth explores the role of the unconscious in identity 
and its creation of volatility and the “monstrous.” Reading through the 
work of James Donald, Ellsworth explains how psychoanalysis reveals 
the way “boundaries of the outside of society and the inside or the 
individual psyche are never stable or easily enforceable.””! She goes on 
to point out that because of our “fantasies, transgressive desires, and 
monstrous terrors of the kind that surface in dreams,” there are always 
gaps and slippages in who we are and how we negotiate these “private 
transgressive desires” with our public lives.” Therefore, “we can never 
achieve or ‘complete’ the identities society requires of us—‘the good 
citizen,’ ‘the free and rational individual,’ ‘the educated and informed 
scholar, ‘the good parent,’ ‘the ideal man/woman,”” because the sense 


of social roles must pass through this unconscious space, must be 
mediated by it, and finally means that we fail to become fully identical 
with these purported social norms.% Here, Ellsworth explores the 


agonistic in its more personal phase. Lyotard’s insights shift this to the 
broader social sphere. Although communitarians see the individual as 
having been constituted through context and association or community, 
they still assume the liberal legacy of the coherent self. Whereas 
liberalism and communitarianism are invested in master narratives 
that attempt to stabilize the contingent and transitory, feminist theory 
and postmodern theory recognize the contingent, the transitory, and the 
possibilities in such movement. 

The intricacy and complexity of the needs and desires of community 
and individuality in the culture are of course affected both in practice and 
in their symbolic functions by economic and cultural forces. Among the 
most compelling and far-reaching changes that have occurred for our 
culture has been the transition from Victorianism to consumerism, 
which incorporates after World War II, the influence of the media in 
promoting consumption as a basic cultural value. This period after WWII 
witnesses the transition away from neighborhoods and communities to 
the physical setting of the suburbs and the promotion of the nuclear 
family as the basic social unit.”> The transition from farm to city had 
profound effects on the concept of community and gave a different 
meaning to the concept of work and play.”* Equally as profound was the 
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transition to the suburbs and away from the ethnic and working class 
neighborhoods of the cities, which were important during the early 
industrial phases and up until after World War II. 

The transition to consumerism also involved reconciling Victorian 
values that “stressed the work ethic, personal responsibility, and willing- 
ness to defer gratification necessary for life as an industrial worker””’— 
and, perhaps more importantly, the ethics necessary in rural life on the 
farm—with the need for more consumption at a time when workers, 
having internalized these Victorian values, were overproducing and 
underconsuming. Stuart and Elizabeth Ewen contend that 


...the wage system represented an intrinsic violation of a basic assump- 
tion, derived from a sensuous proximity to nature, now increasingly 
hidden in the mire of industrial production, marketing, and urban life.... 
Bonds of family and community, traditions of mutual dependency, 
customary patterns of work, all of these were jeopardized by a world 
whose self-proclaimed destiny was the transcendence of nature itself.”* 


Faced with the confusion and disorientation of industrialization, mass 
imagery, representing an “apparent stability and aesthetic allure, began 
to reorganize the structure and meaning of need.””’ Writing in 1892, 
Simon Patten, having recognized the importance of mass imagery and 
having understood consumerism’s need to break with the past, cel- 
ebrated the ascendency of the market. According to Patten, “the stan- 
dard of life is determined, not so much by what a man has to enjoy, as by 
the rapidity with which he tires of the pleasure. To have a high standard 
means to enjoy a pleasure intensely and to tire of it quickly.”*° 

Government policies during and after World War II were instrumen- 
tal in reshaping housing patterns and communities and in shaping 
television advertising and consumer spending. For example, federal 
housing loans favored and encouraged new single-family, suburban 
housing rather than loans to be used to renovate inner-city multifamily 
housing. Highway construction projects and decreased funding for mass 
transit encouraged the purchase of automobiles. Government policies 
also funded research and development of commercial television and gave 
tax breaks to corporations for their advertising. Credit was expanded, 
and the television became central to the discourse of the issues of the 
isolated nuclear family, advertising products, but also providing “a 
relentless flow of information and persuasion that placed acts of con- 
sumption at the core of everyday life.”*! 

Wrapped in the aesthetic of desire, consumption has become our way 
of life and as Ewen and Ewen observe, it has become the dominant 
relationship in the culture—a relationship that permeates all others 
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even our most intimate ones—and makes it increasingly difficult to 
create and maintain community.*” 


Nostalgia and Community 


My years of foraging through these corners of the American past have 
not yielded reassuring portraits of virtuous and harmonious communi- 
ties that can serve as models or admonitions for the present. 

—Mary Ryan, Civic Wars 


There is much debate as to whether communitarian thinking can be 
construed as a predictable feature of liberalism that kicks its way into the 
picture whenever the abusive tendencies of liberalism become dramatic. 
Although communitarians would not read their theory this way, histori- 
cally it seems, communities have been formed over specific issues and in 
response to perceived threats to security and well-being. Hirsch centers 
the communitarian debate around the theme of loss, and Robert Pogue 
Harrison contends that “loss is the rock bottom foundation of the 
communal.”** 

According to Christopher Lasch, the communitarian opposition 
toward and criticisms of our contemporary predicament—of progress— 
is a time worn attitude that has appeared many times in the twentieth 
century™ and “these issues that revolve around the homesickness of the 
homeless mind” are never resolved. For Lasch, the faith in the triumph 
of technological developments and the extensive changes that have been 
part of them has always alternated with sentimental nostalgia.* De- 
spite the fact that our historical period is one of “severe cultural 
discontinuity,” and in need of a sense of history, Lasch contends that 
nostalgia “fails to cultivate” a sense of history, and therefore diminishes 
the past. Rather than connecting us to how the past continues to 
influence and impact who we are and what decisions we make, he 
maintains that nostalgia “freezes the past [and represents it] as static 
and unchanging, in contrast to the dynamism of modern life.”*® 

Nicholas Lehmann shares this connection between communi- 
tarianism and nostalgia. Commenting on Robert Bellah’s The Good 
Society, Lehmann describes the book as a call for “shoring up American 
Institutional life as a way of pulling ourselves back from the excessive 
individualism into which we’ve slipped.”*’ However, he points out that 
Bellah doesn’t offer any specific suggestions about how these institutions 
can be restored. “Bellah and his colleagues...tend to yearn for the 
simplicity ofa village life in which people knew their neighbors and went 
to town meetings, where impersonality didn’t exist, and where at the 
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family dinner table children learned the terms of civil discourse. But 
inescapably, the location of such a society seems to be in the past and not 
in the future.”** 

Ryan affirms this in her references to the nineteenth century and 
Alexis de Toqueville’s “eavesdropping” on local political practices: 


Those ubiquitous meetings that dotted his itinerary, while less remote 
and more down to earth than the Acropolis, seem far too bucolic to offer 
models for democratic practice in late twentieth-century America. De 
Toqueville painted Americans as a relatively settled homogeneous 
people who traced a cultural and political ancestry to Anglo-Saxon 
England. While he pointed out, perhaps correctly, that democracy 
flourished under such homogeneous social conditions, the village set- 
ting did not subject the democratic public to a severe test, certainly not 
by contemporary standards of diversity and disorder.*® 


John Dewey’s observations about democracy and the community were 
also devoid of social and political context, according to Ryan. The kind of 
community that served as his model was the New England town meeting. 
But Ryan observes that “reconvening a town meeting is not a strategy 
likely to revive the public in the late twentieth century.”*° 

For Michael Sandel and many other contemporary communitarians, 
the self does not exist independent of a community’s contribution to 
identity. In a deep sense, then, the quality of community (which hinges 
on communal deliberation) is prior to the question of the quality of 
individuals, since individuals become who they are based on a commu- 
nity-derived identity. By contrast, liberals from John Locke to John 
Rawls have construed selfhood as inordinately singular, that is, when all 
cultural trappings are cut away, only separate individuals remain. This 
is the starting point at which they build their philosophy. For Locke it 
was man in the “state of nature;” for Rawls, the “original position.” For 
Sandel*! and other communitarians, Rawls, Locke, and many others 
have hit upon an erroneous starting point, making some (though cer- 
tainly not all) of their subsequent philosophy flawed. 

However, recent literary, anthropological, and historical scholar- 
ship has shown that the constitution or representation of the self is 
obviously not without context; context is not something that can be cut 
away. William Connolly refers to collectivity as the “tyrannical twin” of 
liberal individuality, both apparatuses of modern “disciplinary soci- 
ety.”*? Reading through Foucault, Connolly finds that both operate and 
are sustained through their “mechanisms of normalization.”*? The 
liberal agenda has been promoted through the proliferation of bureau- 
cracies that foster modes of self control. Connolly points out how, even 
though unplanned, the fear of the penalties of “deviant” behavior creates 
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the need for self-surveillance or self containment in an effort to maintain 
a sense of self as individual agent. 

The community operates to produce normalized citizens as well, 
although this has been overlooked in much communitarian theory. The 
communities these theories envision assume too much homogeneity and 
do not confront the problems that exclusion in communities has created. 
Hirsch maintains that “it is precisely because these groups [and individu- 
als] are demanding more than the ‘community’ or polity wishes to grant 
them that these controversies exist in the first place.” 

Examining the individual-communal tension makes it easier to 
understand how both liberalism and communitarianism might demand 
certain kinds of policy in the realms of economics, politics, and, in fact, 
education. However, given that they both are premised upon master 
discourses that depend on the separation of public and private and the 
marginalization that accompanies such a binarism, we should question 
the basic policies of both. Indeed, Luke asks: 


To what extent can we epistemologically or theoretically overlook not 
just “innocent” historical omission, but explicitly misogynist articula- 
tions of exclusion and dehumanization, and then accept these master 
narratives as unproblematic “ideals?”... It is a serious political problem 
of practice through theorizing, of writing text that promises transfor- 
mation while it silently rallies around a re-formation of untenable and 
invalid “founding” principles.“ 


Although the history or concept of the public or even the idea of 
community can no longer be written as a seamless narrative, feminist 
and postmodern theorists see in the fragments the possibility of a collage 
of interests. Despite what is often seen as a disruption of a better time, 
when roles were clearly understood and communities reflected this 
understanding, feminism, as one example, has expanded those who 
constitute the public. Other voices have joined into the making of 
community and policy with all the trials that accompany their differ- 
ences. 

The school as community has been coming to grips with this splinter- 
ing and while some have celebrated difference through, for example, 
multicultural program development, others have harkened back to a 
time when children were obedient and better educated and the Truth 
had not been decentered and allowed to wander in and out as perspec- 
tives shift. Given the manageable size of the school as community, what 
can it say to the issues of the individual and the collective, to the past and 
the contingency of memory, and to the present and our nostalgic longings 
for the past as we reconstruct it through our narratives? 
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Educational Implications 


Having examined what we see as the questionable construction that 
has fueled the liberal-communitarian debate, we now look at some 
educational implications of a more reciprocal relationship between these 
theories. We have suggested that both liberalism and communitarianism 
encourage, at different levels, types of inclusion and exclusion; that 
constructions and representations of what is acceptable behavior for 
individuals and members of a community have disciplinary powers that 
require certain types of conformity. At the same time, we have noted the 
importance of participation and of procedures that allow and enhance 
that participation. We are suggesting that the imbrication and reciproc- 
ity of communitarianism and liberalism—the nostos and the agon— help 
us understand the importance of critical thinking and creativity in 
fostering democracy. We are advocating a “cultural close reading” of 
constructs of power, of agendas, of representations, grounded in the 
particular of community, but linked to the concerns of state, nation, and 
world. However, most importantly, these readings must result in em- 
powerment for democracy and change, and this kind of empowerment 
can only come if education is participatory and democratic. 

Feminists have been among the first to advocate a change in 
pedagogical practice in the classroom. Feminist pedagogists have long 
understood, from the position of marginalization, the need to translate 
the talk of democracy into the practice or lived experience of it. The 
feminist classroom has been imagined and transformed into a space that 
allows participation, questions hierarchical practice and modeling, and 
offers the opportunity for shared decision-making and autobiographical 
work that links personal experiences to their wider political contexts. 
Feminist pedagogy links the abstract with the concrete and provides the 
richest sources for transformation toward community-building and 
participatory practice.*® 

Although change in the schools has been advocated by teachers, 
parents, administrators, and presidents, the efficiency model, tied to 
standard test scores, continues to dominate policy, even to the point of 
the “teaching to the test” that is going on in most classrooms. According 
to George Wood, this kind of “change” is only more of the same and is 
“profoundly antidemocratic.”*” He goes on to observe the consequences 
of scientifically controlled, top down schooling that primarily responds to 
demands of the workplace: 


... individuals patterned to take their place unthinkingly in a world that 
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operates beyond their control with no respect for their needs. We 
become cultural and political isolates—with little sense of community 
or cooperative effort.... we adopt a position of passivity, waiting to be 
“done to” rather than acting ourselves.... The broadest, most public 
agenda for schooling is thus abandoned.“ 


It is in the area of assessment that individual competition is most 
prominent. Our children are tested hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
times throughout the course of a K-12 education and in practically every 
instance they are completely and totally on their own and in competition 
with everyone else in the classroom and nation. It is so dramatically 
unlike anything else they will encounter in life that it should make us, 
at the very least, stop to wonder why we do it. But the vast majority of 
citizens in this country never give it a second thought. Competition has 
become a normalized practice, a “natural” part of schooling, its tie with 
capitalism and the ascendency of consumerism never critically interro- 
gated. This emphasis on “right answers” and the fact that students need 
to produce them on ostensibly objective tests is part of the same 
Cartesian thinking that elevated rationality and a propensity for singu- 
lar action on the world. But more dramatically, it is the child of the 
factory model of our own century—the efficient way to measure knowl- 
edge in fragmented pieces, disconnected from context and creativity. 

The ceaseless stream of “right answer” individual assessments 
suggested by our competitive system has a very damaging, anti-educa- 
tional effect. Students who spend twelve to sixteen years conniving ways 
to identify or remember right answers acquire little leverage over what 
is required to assess or create an argument. We have seen countless 
student teachers with bachelor’s degrees in English, biology, and other 
fields who say they do not feel confident to make curricular decisions. 
This is directly attributable, we would argue, to the de-skilling effects of 
ceaseless attention to right answers. Students thus educated are hardly 
in a position to advance and defend a position in the process of the 
continual imagining and reimagining of community. 

However, exploring issues that confront us today and will continue 
to confront students in the future can empower students and teachers to 
effect positive change. These issues can be tied first to personal experi- 
ence and to community or immediate cultural context. According to Ira 
Shor, “to teach skills and information without relating them to society 
and to the students’ contexts turns education into an authoritarian 
transfer of official words, a process that severely limits student develop- 
ment as democratic citizens.”*? Students need to be able to evaluate 
critically what they read or hear, must be educated to ask questions 
about point of view and about who benefits from a particular perspective 
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or agenda and who does not, and must be able to consider it in the context 
of their own situations. 

Public schooling can become a forum for deliberation, a kind of 
laboratory for democratic participation concerning issues that affect 
students’ communities and worlds. In short, schools need to put students 
in a position to face one another, to be responsible to and for one another, 
in other words, classrooms and schools need to be ecological in their 
approaches. However, this ecology is not simple. Multicultural programs 
have been instrumental in trying to put into place curriculum practices 
that enable and encourage students to view the world from different 
cultural frames of reference. In addition, issues of gender, class, and 
ecology need to be brought into play. In classroom practice, using student 
histories and biographies—allowing students to find their voices and 
give voice to their stories, their experiences, and perspectives—encour- 
ages participation and understanding and legitimates each voice while 
connecting students to the importance of everyday life in the scheme of 
history. It allows students to come to critical understandings of one of the 
purposes of history and of storytelling: that they are not reflections of 
reality but ways people make meanings of the experiences they have and 
that they (the students) can participate in this meaning-making. It also 
gives students a context from which to expand their investigations of 
events and practices. 

In order to have students face each other and be responsible to and 
for each other, educational practices have to move away from policies 
such as tracking and ability grouping, policies that separate students 
and perpetuate existing power structures and their hierarchies. Wood 
suggests that practices like interest grouping could foster community 
within the classroom.” This kind of grouping would encourage coopera- 
tion rather than competition and would offer and legitimate each voice 
within a variety of voices and perspectives while exploring the subject. 

Schools must also offer alternative views in social policy for students 
to explore. Because the longing for inclusion and shared understandings 
and values is strong in the postmodern predicament—a predicament 
characterized by fragmentation, alienation, violence, and despair— 
products have become a way to alleviate boredom and create the illusion 
of meaning in a culture that is increasingly structured around consump- 
tion. Increased understanding of the limits of the earth to sustain 
economic expansion has created desperate need on the part of those 
heavily invested in this kind of expansion to continue to sell the dream 
to those in the United States and abroad. For others, however, it has 
created a need to find alternative meanings and values. The ecological 
crisis that the world faces is tied directly to the practices of consumerism, 
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and those practices as discussed earlier are normalized and deeply 
embedded in the culture to the point of defining our very value system 
and our desires. C.A. Bowers and David J. Flinders suggest that teachers 
need to begin to “reconstitute the conceptual underpinning of those 
aspects of the dominant culture that do not take into account the 
interdependence of life systems” and should include “thinkers, poets, 
and bearers of traditions who can help recover an understanding of the 
analogues of how to live in sustainable and interdependent communi- 
ties.”>! 


Concluding Remarks 


The debates between the proponents of liberal theory and the 
proponents of communitarian theory often place at odds the importance 
of nurturing ourselves as individuals within the context of a community 
setting. These debates fail to recognize the importance of “the play of 
context and function in an infinitely variable conflictual relationship.”” 
In other words, this is not an issue that can be resolved by the triumph 
of one theory over another, a triumph that is couched in teleology and 
transcendence. Rather, these issues constitute a continuous play that 
opens up endless possibilities to search for meanings and ways to make 
positive impacts on our world. It is in the space that constitutes the 
oscillations of this play that postmodernists have concentrated and the 
school seems a particularly appropriate setting to practice the possibili- 
ties of this “nomadic space.” 

In the classroom and in the community of the school, we live and 
practice the particulars of our lives and places while we strive to connect 
our lives to the context of the larger world. Rather than advocating a 
curriculum that subordinates the particulars of the personal and the 
local community to national or global issues or that ignores the impact 
of these larger issues on our communities, curriculum should involve the 
implications each has for the other. Critical readings of cultural con- 
structions offer all of us a way to reclaim the silenced voices of the past 
and present and to accept difference in order to expand our grasp of the 
possible. However, in examining this difference, we also have the 
opportunity to explore how we are connected. 

In the late twentieth century, the particularities of region or of 
ethnicity have reminded us of our diversities, but have also been coopted 
for their market value. This politics of diversity has led many to interpret 
postmoderism as nihilistic or at the very least a movement that has 
become so paralyzed by relativity that we have nowhere to go except to 
move toward balkanization. However, this reading of the postmodern 
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exploration of difference and the particular fails to consider the regen- 
erative power of connecting diversity creatively. And curriculum plays a 
part in this regeneration and creativity. Cultural studies programs seek 
to expand possibility through interdisciplinary curriculum and it is 
through interdisciplinary curriculum that schools at all levels can open 
the investigation of creative spaces and allow students and future 
citizens to understand the power of connective practices. And these 
connective practices are not just collaborative projects, they are projects 
that involve looking at the ways in which literature, art, and science, for 
example, are connected in their vision of the world. 

However, this also requires liberatory practice, a practice that 
fosters participation, cooperation, and interdependence. For as Shor 
observes, “while principals, teachers, and textbooks may lecture stu- 
dents on freedom, nonparticipatory classrooms prepare them for the 
authoritarian work world and political system they will join.” Partici- 
pation is learned at the community level, including the community of the 
classroom. However, communities must be in touch with the world at 
large because it is in the world that our policies as a powerful nation 
continue the practice of colonialism, policies of racism and sexism, and 
ecological destruction both economically and militarily. We must strive 
to reach shared understandings but also go beyond them by critically 
reading them for their practices of empowerment, disempowerment, and 
ecological destruction. 

Schools must foster collaborative projects but also allow for the 
infinite variety of individual minds that want to resist the collective and 
journey independently. In this way, we critically read and begin to 
understand the implications of a progress that destroys the environment 
around us, including our own communities, and that raises the impor- 
tance of some ethnic groups above others, even to the degree of genocidal 
foreign policy. What we advocate through strong communities, individu- 
als, and participatory democracy is an education that can move us all 
toward creative and just imaginings and practices in the communities of 
our lived and imagined places. 
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There is something fundamentally amiss with the dominant form 
of research in education. Teachers and other practitioners have often 
ignored it. Few policy makers have read it and it has often had rock- 
bottom status in research universities. In the pursuit of that which is 
thought to be “scientific,” educational research has tended to become 
pedantic, fixated, with methodological nuances, and comprehensible to 
few. That the scarce sources which are available to educational re- 
search are used so poorly is tragic, given the role that informed research 
could play in what is the largest single domestic public expenditure of 
our society. The fact that educational research counts for so little 
stands as an indictment, not of our efforts in education, but of the 
manner in which we have conducted our inquiry. 

The dominant paradigm for directing research in education has 
been based on a mistaken understanding of “The Scientific Method.” 
Educational research reflects the view that what exists, exists in some 
degree and can therefore be measured in numerical categories. The 
corollary to this is the view that if something cannot be measured, it 
does not exist, except perhaps in the imagination of the individual. In 
contrast to this rather rigid and narrow approach to our understanding 
of the educational endeavor stands the view that the observation of 
human behavior in natural settings is an appropriate means by which 
to understand that behavior. As the strategies of qualitative research 
are in reascension after a three-decade eclipse, the lines of debate 
between these two research paradigms are being drawn.” 
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That an alternative research orientation has emerged at this time is 
directly attributable to the demonstrated inability of the dominant 
research orientation to answer the critical questions of education. To 
paraphrase Thomas Kuhn, the dominant paradigm in educational re- 
search has its limits.* This is not to say that the dominant paradigm is 
not insightful and informative. It is, but only within the spheres of data 
and information it is equipped to interpret and analyze. This is especially 
evident when one is trying to research subjective understandings of 
events held by different participants. What has become apparent is that 
quantitative research is not the only path to cumulative scientific 
wisdom, however much its proponents may argue otherwise. 

To suggest there are multiple research frameworks available to 
educational researchers is not the same as saying that one is “good” and 
another is “bad.” Rather, the positing of alternatives suggests that there 
are multiple means of knowing about an event, an interaction, or a 
pattern of social organization, and how it is that these are interpreted by 
the participants. And while at the first glance this may appear self- 
evident, the implications may be less so. For what is implicit in the 
statement that there are alternative methods available for gaining 
informed understanding about the world around us is the view that these 
are also multiple perspectives for interpreting that world. Indeed, 
research orientations are grounded in a perspective beyond mere ques- 
tions of research procedure. To speak of “qualitative” or “quantitative” 
research methodologies is, in the final analysis, to speak of an interre- 
lated set of views about the social world which are philosophical, 
ideologically, and epistemologically distinct. Such views encompass 
much more than mere data-gathering techniques. 

To assume otherwise about the nature of research methodologies in 
education is to imply that they are “atheoretical,” suitable for use by any 
knowledgeable technician. On the contrary, the selection of a particular 
methodology is profoundly theoretical, regardless of its finesse or articu- 
lation. Research methods represent different means of acting upon the 
environment. To choose one line of action over another is to have 
foregone others available from the repertoire of possible methods, but it 
also entails a particular perspective and orientation. Each method 
reveals selected elements of reality. And to accentuate one aspect of that 
reality versus another is to influence both inference and conclusions. All 
knowledge is socially constructed. No information exists outside that 
produced by individuals within their social and cultural context. There- 
fore, the methods one employs to discover knowledge necessarily flow 
from beliefs and values one holds about the nature of how it is that one 
“knows.” 
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The availability of an alternative research paradigm means that 
when one confronts a particular research situation, one is not, ipso facto, 
locked into only one research methodology for the study of that situation. 
Different problems require different types of investigations. The deci- 
sion on the style of research one chooses to employ should be a matter of 
informed judgment, not of orthodoxy. To do otherwise and become so 
enamored of one method to the exclusion of any other so that the method 
becomes an end in itself is the antithesis of enlightened study. C. Wright 
Mills stated it succinctly: 


If the problems upon which one is at work are readily amenable to 
statistical procedures, one should always try to use them.... No one, 
however, need accept such procedures, when generalized, as the only 
procedure available. Certainly no one need accept this model as a total 
cannon. It is not the only empirical manner. It is a choice made 
according to the requirements of our problems, not a “necessity” that 
follows from an epistemological dogma.‘ 


It may come as something of a surprise to those not intimate with 
educational research that a discussion such as this is even occurring. For 
those whose work is in the natural sciences, it must appear particularly 
incredulous that educational research has taken on the mantle of 
“scientific research” by leaping to quantifiable dimensions of individuals 
and situations without the basic tool of science—the observation of the 
phenomenon being investigated. The short cutting of this process by 
many in educational research has contributed significantly to the gen- 
eral myopic understanding of what in fact is occurring in American 
schools and classrooms today. Educational research has become the 
haunt of atheoretical technicians. And it is ironic that researchers who 
suggest the need for anchoring both the foundations of educational 
theory and strategies for change upon the “grounded theory” of direct 
observation find such an approach pejoratively labeled “soft” by many 
who ascribe to the dominant paradigm.® 

Educational research has overwhelmingly been dominated by the 
style of research thought to be “The Scientific Method.” Indeed, Patton 
has suggested that this method is “the only available route to cumulative 
progress.”* Those employing this method assume the possibility, desir- 
ability, and even the necessity of applying some underlying empirical 
statement to social phenomena. The goal is the reduction of reality to a 
linear, mathematically-based equation. 

Such premises give rise to a widespread effort to test formally the 
“scientifically formulated” hypotheses and theorems. Research is be- 
lieved to contribute to the creation of enduring theoretical structures, or, 
as noted above, to “cumulative progress.” 
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The epistemological underpinnings of this approach hold that there 
exist definable and quantifiable “social facts.” These facts are amenable 
to being collected, tabulated, analyzed, and interpreted. Social reality is 
a collection of “things” outside and independent of the experience of any 
particular individual. Science is seen to be the systematic exploration 
and understanding of how such things (i.e., “facts”) are or are not 
interrelated. 

The application of this set of assumptions derived from what was 
understood of the natural sciences in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries can be traced especially to Auguste Comte and Emile 
Durkheim.’ Why it was adopted so totally by the behavioral and social 
sciences in the United States, and thus by educational researchers, is a 
matter for historians of science to explain. That it has happened is merely 
public observation. 

Quantitative research holds that the progression and development 
of knowledge moves inductively on a continuum from the observation of 
phenomena to experimentation to theoretical development. For large 
numbers of American educational researchers, the emphasis has been on 
the latter linkage, between experimentation and theoretical develop- 
ment, in contrast to the former, between observation and experimenta- 
tion. It needs to be stressed that observation is not totally absent. Rather, 
in the pursuit of “hard data” observation (and thus the first step in 
knowledge development) is slighted.*® 

That experimentation is the necessary intermediary step in educa- 
tional theory development is a basic tenet of the dominant research 
motif. The orientation of this approach can be stated as the need to 
manipulate one variable while holding all others constant. Indeed, 
Patton has suggested that experimentation is “the only way for setting 
disputes regarding educational practice, the only way of verifying edu- 
cational improvements, and the only way of establishing a cumulative 
tradition in which improvements can be introduced without the danger 
of a faddish discard of old wisdom in favor of inferior motives.”° 

For all the myriad experiments conducted under the umbrella of 
educational research, there is precious little educational theory.'° The 
goal is the amassing of generalizations, and restructuring them into 
more general laws, and weaving of such generalizations into formal 
theory. That one finds so little formal theory concerning education is not 
to suggest that the effort is not being made, but rather that it is only 
marginally successful. 

The epistemological questions raised by a qualitative methodology 
challenge several basic presuppositions of the natural science approach 
to empirical investigation. It assumes there is value to an analysis of both 
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the inner experience and outer behavior of a subject as viewed by both 
the researcher and the participants." 

The theoretical foundation for this approach, frequently referred to 
as phenomenologial theory, stems most prominently from the works of 
several nineteenth-century European social theorists, namely Max Weber, 
Edmund Husserl, and Alfred Schutz.'? Weber’s concept of Verstehen has 
served as one of the cornerstones to this approach, an approach empha- 
sizing the understanding of human behavior from the actor’s own frame 
of reference. Of concern is always the question of how the world is 
experienced. A variation on this view found its expression in the work of 
Husserl,'? who challenged the notion that there was a separation be- 
tween knower and known. “Knowing” was not passive, but actively the 
individual is appropriating the objects of knowledge. 

To answer the question of how the world is experienced, an emphasis 
must be placed on the inner or subjective understandings of events, 
behaviors, and surroundings. 

Stress is made on the need for the researcher to “take on the role of 
the other,” and to understand “the definition of the situation” from 
within the framework of the participants. Emphasis is placed on the 
perceptions and values given to different behaviors and objects as they 
are manipulated by society. Qualitative research is predicated upon the 
assumption that an “inner understanding” enables a comprehension of 


human behavior in greater depth than is possible from the study of 
surface behavior, from:paper and pencil tests, and from standardized 
interviews.'* 


As one might anticipate, when the epistemological foundations of the 
methodology are as separate as they are from the dominant motif of the 
natural sciences, so also the data collection techniques would be sepa- 
rate. Filstead has described them as follows: 


Qualitative methodology refers to those research strategies such as 
participant observation, in-depth interviewing, total participation in 
the activity being investigated, field work, etc., which allow the re- 
searcher to obtain firsthand knowledge about the empirical social 
world in question. Qualitative methodology allows the researcher to 
“get close to the data,” thereby developing the analytical, conceptual, 
and categorical components of explanation from the data itself.” 


This view of the means by which knowledge and understanding are 
developed is, like quantitative research, essentially one of inductive 
analysis. But in qualitative research, theory is developed from an 
understanding of “grounded events,” i.e., the experiences as shared and 
understood by the participants and the observers. The researcher in this 
instance begins with the perceptions and understandings of the events 
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in question and then seeks to articulate broader patterns and processes 
that are applicable to other individuals and groups in other circum- 
stances and settings. The task is always one of learning how those 
involved interpreted and gave meaning to the situation. This is in sharp 
contrast to the approach where predefined categories are generated and 
the experiences or information shared by participants are then forced 
into one or another of the options. Here one confronts one of the basic 
epistemological differences between the two research approaches: quali- 
tative researchers have never assumed that statistical findings neces- 
sarily coincide with cultural realities. 

In comparing the kinds of questions to be asked to the data to be 
collected by both qualitative and quantitative methodologies, consider 
school desegregation. Quantitative data can provide information on 
changes in grade scores, on I.Q. measures, on trends in resegregation 
within schools, and on white flight. Qualitative data are most applicable 
when one seeks information on the quality of interactions among stu- 
dents, on patterns of interracial interaction, and on the informal social 
structure of schools and how such a structure will or will not accommo- 
date itself to minority students. 

When one examines the area of high school dropouts, for example, 
where the research to date has been primarily quantitative, qualitative 
studies could begin to provide data on some vexing issues which quanti- 
tative data cannot answer, e.g., the quality of the educational experience, 
the means by which programs that combat dropouts are implemented, 
the explanations for why students leave high school before graduation, 
and whether there is a role for the schools in assisting youth to stay in 
school. Quantitative measures of high school dropout rates cannot begin 
to provide the kinds of information necessary if the complexities and 
nuances of the high school dropout issue are to be understood. 

In juxtaposing these two approaches to the development of knowl- 
edge, it is immediately apparent that they tend to accentuate the mirror- 
opposite strengths and weaknesses of the other.'® For example, if 
qualitative research stresses validity in the understandings of the social 
world, quantitative research stresses the reliability of the means by 
which the world is measured. If qualitative research stresses subjectiv- 
ity, itis the opposite for quantitative research (though the verification of 
both terms “subjective” and “objective” has tended to create more 
intellectual rubble than clarity). As a third example, there is the empha- 
sis upon holistic analysis by qualitative researchers. In each of these 
instances, different aspects of social reality are accentuated and these 
are done from within the strengths that the respective methodologies 
offer. The implication drawn from this is that one chooses a methodologi- 
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cal approach based on a need for varying levels of analysis and for 
selective emphasis on particular aspects of the issue at hand. 

If this admittedly brief sketch provides a foundation for the under- 
standing of the decisions facing educational researchers, then several 
rather straightforward conclusions can be drawn. 

First, we find ourselves in a situation of multiple paradigms as a 
basis for educational research. Each exists with its own order and logic. 
Further, so long as neither paradigm finds its own framework for 
analysis unsuitable, each will continue to develop along its own path and 
from within its own epistemological framework. The inference, then, is 
that it is not appropriate to think in the near future of there being a 
“grand synthesis” of quantitative and qualitative research methodolo- 
gies. They may increasingly find themselves used in tandem or even 
simultaneously, but it is not likely that one will find them melding 
together."’ 

Second, it is both shortsighted and self-defeating to assume that one 
has to work exclusively with one method to the exclusion of the other. The 
fact that these two approaches are in such fundamental tension over 
their basic assumptions and approaches to data collection and analysis 
need not lock the researcher into an either/or decision. Rather, there is 
the opportunity to sustain a dialectic between the two approaches, when 
each answers a part of the question at hand. If each approach does 
provide a perspective which is the mirror-opposite of the other, the 
creative effort becomes one of trying to find ways of taking these partial 
images of reality and pircing them into a new orientation and perspec- 
tive. That so few researchers are able to conduct muiti-method research 
suggests something of the “technician mentality” which pervades much 
of current educational research. It may well be that some of the most 
exciting and challenging developments in educational research over the 
next decade will be in working out the implications of this dialectic. 
Break-throughs occur, as Kuhn suggests, when “scientists see new and 
different things when looking with familiar instruments in places they 
have looked before.”'® 

Third, and a paradox in light of the second, is that with these two 
paradigms moving in their own spheres and with their own rule of 
evidence and acceptability within respective research communities, we 
confront but one more example of the phenomenon of contemporary 
research leading to divergences rather than convergences. As each 
methodological orientation grows in sophistication, as basic concepts are 
refined, as new distinctions are formulated, and the sheer amount of 
research evidence continues to mount, we find new arguments and 
complications rather than new answers and resolutions. We are now 
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exploring questions behind questions. Speaking on this issue as it relates 
to research on social policy, Jacob has noted: 


The improvement of research on social policy does not lead to greater 
clarity about what to think or what to do. Instead it usually tends to 
produce a greater sense of complexity. This result is endemic to the 
research process. For what researchers understand by improvement in 
their craft leads not to greater consensus about research problems, 
methods and interpretations of results, but to more variety in the ways 
studies are carried out, and more controversy in the way results are 
interpreted. It also leads to a more complicated view of problems and 
solutions, for the progress of research tends to reveal the inadequacy of 
accepted ideas about solving problems. The ensuing complexity and 
confusion are naturally a terrific frustration both to researchers who 
think they should matter and officials who think they need help.'® 


If Jacob is accurate in his assessment, his comments suggest that a 
situation of multiple visions and understandings of reality is inescap- 
able. And the task yet remains of how then to piece the various parts of 
the collage together. This leads to the last point. 

We lack an appropriate language and conceptual scheme for locating 
these two research orientations in relation to one another. The “means 
of knowing” that each emphasizes provides quite different slices of 
reality and the interpretation thereof. It is not clear what, in fact, the 
collage should look like or even if it would be recognizable when seen. 
This also implies that for those who do seek to work in this area, many 
false stands and dead ends can be anticipated.” 

The task remains, however, regardless of our current methodologi- 
cal ability to complete it. To comprehend the nuances and diversities of 
education, of schooling, of the experiences and understandings of chil- 
dren, stands as necessary efforts if we are to move beyond the confines 
of our current approaches. Likewise, if we seek to change and improve 
the educational experience, such prior understandings are imperative. 
For to do otherwise is to thrash about, giving credence and legitimacy to 
ill-conceived fads and to leave the essential issues untouched. 
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Citizen as juror: 


A Metaphor 
for Critical Thought 


Bruce Romanish 
St. Cloud State University 


The only freedom that is of enduring importance is freedom of intelli- 
gence. 
—John Dewey 


Critical thinking is a term and concept that receives wide currency 
within educational discourse yet anything approximating a genuine 
consensus regarding its meaning is not to be found (Haroutunian- 
Gordon, 1998). This may not be a bad thing in that it provides a space for 
progressive theorists to turn the concept in their direction for democratic 
ends even while some educational reformers tout critical thought as a 
necessary educational outcome required by corporate America. The 
differences between these two perspectives range from an empowering 
intellectual capacity required for democratic living on one hand to amore 
problem-solving ability within technical occupational domains on the 
other. 

There are additional conceptions of its meaning that are popular as 
well. Within university philosophy departments critical thinking is often 
cast as a contemporary stand-in for what traditionally existed as infor- 
mal logic. In the physical sciences critical thinking is framed often as a 
synonym for the scientific method. Definitions and explanations abound. 

If critical thought is viewed as an essential aspect of democratic 
participation, one characterized by a questioning, probing intellectual 
stance, one that is reflective and able to back away from outlooks that 
have been implanted, then it must be accompanied by a freedom to think. 
“For freedom is power to act and to execute independent of external 
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tutelage. It signifies mastery capable of independent exercise, emanci- 
pated from the leading strings of others, not mere unhindered external 
operation” (Dewey, 1993, p. 87). If intellectual barriers have been 
erected, in effect shutting off paths of thought, then thinking critically is 
somewhat an oxymoron because it suggests a thought process that 
cannot go anywhere by virtue of the limitations in place. A person who 
can identify barriers of this type is in fact performing an act of critical 
thought but the matter is much more complex than merely thinking 
critically. “Nevertheless, there is general agreement that the search for 
some kind of critical understanding is an important concomitant of the 
search for freedom” (Greene, 1988, p. 4). It may involve the courage to 
overcome fears associated with abandoning a previously held belief as 
might be the case with homophobia, for instance, implying consider- 
ations that go beyond how one thinks about things to a broader consid- 
eration of the origins of our beliefs. This might call for writing one’s 
intellectual autobiography, tracing the steps of the evolution of our 
knowledge and values. 

My purpose in this paper is to provide a fairly simple way of 
identifying the limitations we might have when examining particular 
issues, limitations of a kind that inhibit our capacity to think in critical 
ways. I treat it as a first step in a process of gaining a fuller understand- 
ing of the forces at work in relation to our belief systems and which can 
be used with future teachers: something they can see concretely and that 
is accessible; something that doesn’t require an entire new vocabulary to 
grasp; and something they can employ through self reflection. I begin by 
describing the genesis for the idea, which includes my own interest and 
perspective, accompanied by a series of vignettes and examples describ- 
ing what I mean. This is followed by a rationale for intellectual freedom 
as a necessary part of critical thought along with the authoritarian 
implications if education proceeds in its absence. 


In The Beginning... 


I don’t remember when precisely I landed on the importance of 
critical thought as an essential aspect of living life freely. I recall laboring 
to have my high school students see both sides of burning social issues, 
this before I discovered the perils of dualistic approaches. And I’ve 
subscribed to an “education as liberation” ethic during my university 
teaching career and that has driven the perspective I advance with my 
students. One conclusion I’ve reached is that it is very problematic to 
address critical thought without paying attention to its antecedent or at 
least its corollary, freedom of thought. Stated simply, it is extremely 
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difficult to think in a critical way about things if one ‘s res:ricted from 
taking intellectual paths that a critical process implies. 

Socialization has powerful effects upon one’s intellectual develop- 
ment and I will not make that the focus of this essay. But it is essential 
to acknowledge the impact this has on our capacities to think for 
ourselves as well as to become ourselves. In Rorty’s words: “Sociali- 
zation...goes all the way down, and who gets to do the socializing is often 
a matter of who gets to kill whom first” (1989, p. 79). Yet a distinction 
needs to be made between the garden variety socialization we all 
experience by virtue of being human, namely the need to be born into a 
particular culture and all it provides and means to us, versus any 
concerted effort to close a person’s mind from the possibilities that lie 
ahead in life. In other words socialization that has a calculated ideologi- 
cal purpose and that is pursued with the explicit aim of creating Eric 
Hoffer’s (1951) version of The True Believer does not leave much room for 
alternative ways of seeing or knowing. 

Clearly a basic purpose for thinking critically is to open avenues not 
previously considered, to create the prospect of reaching new and 
different conclusions about matters already determined for us. “To break 
with the ‘cotton wool’ of habit, of mere routine, of automation, is...to seek 
alternative ways of being, to look for openings. To find such openings is 
to discover new possibilities—often new ways of achieving freedom in the 
world” (Greene, 1988, p. 2). If a primary reason for valuing critical 
thought is so that we can become, to the extent possible, the owners of our 
own minds and beliefs, then the possibility must always be present for us 
to adjust or alter our ideas and beliefs. Max Stirner (1963) distinguished 
between those ideas or beliefs one selects juxtaposed to those that have 
been implanted, by whether the individual has the ability to abandon 
them: “The thought is my own only when I have no misgiving about 
bringing it in danger of death every moment, when I do not fear its loss 
as a loss for me, a loss of me” (p. 44). A basic reason for thinking critically 
is so that we may change our minds. The primary obstacle to changing 
our minds is not our lack of critical thinking skills so much as the inability 
to employ such skills in intellectually honest ways owing to the outlooks 
that are culturally assigned. 

In fact, literally all educational theorists regardless of their ideologi- 
cal stripes advocate or at least endorse the development of critical 
thought. The differences lie both in how they define critical thinking and 
the points at which they call for its inclusion in the curriculum. Defini- 
tional differences are referenced at the beginning of this paper. The 
curricular timing, however, is more telling. Conservative theorists tend 
to argue for the establishment of a sound knowledge base before engag- 
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ing the young in critical thought. The seductive rationale employed is 
that in order to think critically, one must first have something about 
which to critically think. This perspective favors stacking the status quo 
deck by assuring that a particular knowledge base is put in place, thereby 
making it less likely that critical examination will have much effect. 
Conservative theorists further recognize that the best time to have 
people genuinely think critically about things is before they've concluded 
their beliefs, for once they’ve reached their conclusions, affecting them 
through a critical process is an arduous task. When the day is done, they 
realize little will be at risk of being transformed by asking learners to 
think critically. 

The educational case for engaging critical thought in more progres- 
sive terms has a number of bases. For instance, on the personal level the 
hope is that people develop the abilities to make sound and wise 
individual choices in life. In the political realm the intent is to avoid being 
misled—or led for that matter since both require similar intellectual 
outlooks—as well as to be able to engage actively in one’s political 
surroundings. But we additionally ask people to develop critical capaci- 
ties precisely as a counter force to the immense socialization a culture 
employs. The likelihood for social progress depends upon an ability to see 
things otherwise. But alternative paths are closed if our patterns of 
thought are content to go no further than the city limits socialization 
typically provides. Unfortunately, too often the educational agenda 
focuses upon “thinking skills” and speaks in terms of higher cognitive 
functioning, thereby sapping critical thought of its social, ethical, and 
political potential (McLaren, 1998). In the end, thinking critically be- 
comes associated primarily with employment prospects in a global 
economy. 

In a real sense the issue is about intellectual freedom as much as 
critical thought because they are so necessarily interwoven. I propose the 
employment of a metaphor “the citizen as juror” as a way to formulate a 
personal test of one’s capacities to think critically about various issues. 
Many of us, not only students, have beliefs or hold intellectual stances 
that cannot be shaken by the evidence. To the extent this intellectual 
phenomenon has broad currency in society, then to that extent the 
importance of critical thought becomes magnified. From here I can draw 
a comparison between our role as citizens who must make judgments and 
reach personal decisions about hosts of contested issues almost daily and 
the role of a prospective juror who must demonstrate she or he can reach 
conclusions based on the evidence in order to be granted a seat on the 
jury. Said another way, a closed mind is not capable of critical inquiry in 
ways the term implies. 
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The Citizen as Juror... 


The point was brought home to me recently in a conversation with an 
undergraduate biology student teacher who indicated that while she 
does teach about evolution in certain respects as called for in the 
curriculum, she does not advance it as an established theory or otherwise 
give it the treatment members of the scientific community expect. I 
queried if this was because the evidence on behalf of evolutionary 
explanations is insufficient as she views it or if she held other beliefs 
which make it impossible for her to consider the evidence. She replied it 
was the latter, though I recognize she could have said both. I then sought 
clarification by asking if it was possible to present enough evidence, now 
or in the future, to demonstrate the verity of evolutionary explanations, 
to which she responded “No, it would not be possible to provide enough 
evidence.” In her case the barrier is a religious belief that obstructs any 
consideration of scientific evidence which could lead to conclusions at 
odds with the religious belief. 

AsI pondered this exchange it struck me that many similar examples 
exist in our midst suggesting a phenomenon at play which short circuits 
educational efforts to cultivate critical thought. What are the implica- 
tions of having future teachers who unabashedly proclaim their absolute 
convictions on issues if it means they reject evidence before genuinely 
and carefully considering it or refuse to remain open to the prospect of 
new evidence in the future? Is there a way to puncture such outlooks 
through a reflective/critical process? 

Another example was the student who gave an editorial in my class 
on President Clinton’s worthiness tc be in office. The student gave his 
presentation in March 1998 and made a scathing, blistering attack on 
Clinton. He based his argument on the claims of Paula Jones and 
maligned the President in nearly every sentence of his three-minute 
tirade. One must recall that at that time little was actually known about 
Monica Lewinsky’s experiences and very little of the hard evidence since 
uncovered existed against Mr. Clinton. But this student was prepared for 
impeachment and by the redness in his face, possibly more. His enmity 
toward Clinton was palpable in the room as some students sat in astonish- 
ment at his venomous assault. When he finished and the class had an 
opportunity to respond and discuss the issue for a time, I asked him if he 
felt he could sit on the jury to judge the case. At that moment he recognized 
what I had presented previously with respect to this concept. He grimaced, 
blushed a bit, but then made what I consider to be an important intellec- 
tual acknowledgment by saying he could not sit on the jury. 
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Am I too sanguine in believing that a critical, self-reflective process 
can help teacher educators and future teachers confront the boundaries 
of their own perspectives, thereby providing some impetus for increased 
intellectual honesty and fair-mindedness which are essential traits of 
critical thinkers? What might be the long-term impact of having future 
teachers ask themselves whether they have the capacity to recognize 
their own biases and to what extent they can move outside them in 
considering controversial matters as citizens, as well as educators? 
Fortunately, U.S. District Judge Susan Weber Wright provided a text- 
book lesson of what I’ve suggested when, just a few days after my 
student’s editorial, she dismissed Paula Jones’s case as being without 
legal merit. The facts, the Judge ruled, did not reach a standard 
necessary to hold a trial. While it may be that a different judge would 
reach a different conclusion, Judge Wright deserves special note in the 
context of my argument because she had both experiences and perspec- 
tives that many lawyers would suggest might prejudice the case against 
their client and reject her appointment to ajury. She had, after all, been 
a student of Clinton’s when she was in law school and did not develop any 
fondness for him as a result. Moreover, her own political ideology is very 
conservative, suggesting one more strike against the President. As a 
female she might be pulled in the direction of gender affinities as well. 
And finally, she was appointed to the bench by Republican President 
George Bush. But a judge is obliged to set aside personal beliefs and 
biases in order to assure a fair hearing so that evidence, not personal 
biases, determine the outcome. Judges, after all, have already been 
placed on the jury—to extend the metaphor—and must act in impartial 
ways when issuing their rulings. They must be aware of their own 
perspectives and are not to let their judgment be swayed by them. This 
is no easy task, but itis part of what is seen as judicial temperament when 
one is considered for a judgeship. In effect judges must ask themselves 
if they possess the capacity to sit on the jury in each case over which they 
preside. 

Another familiar example to most people is the case of O.J. Simpson, 
where the defense in the criminal trial appealed to the negative experi- 
ences many African Americans have and have had with police and the 
criminal justice system. Institutional racism as well as overt acts of 
racism provide plentiful documentation for why so many African Ameri- 
cans hold a deep distrust and strong skepticism towards the system’s 
claims of fairness. Nonetheless, if a person is unwilling to consider the 
evidence under a claim that the evidence can only be gathered in a way 
that taints it, it renders the evidence irrelevant. This is akin to a person 
rejecting all evidence on behalf of evolutionary theory on grounds the 
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scientific gatherers are biased in their gathering. In order to consider 
police evidence as viable one would have to set aside a long-established 
belief with respect to the police. But again, if a person cannot assert a 
willingness to consider the evidence, then a place on the jury is not to be 
had. 

The question of evidence-collecting techniques and procedures cer- 
tainly come into play when judging worthiness of evidence. This paper 
will not take up the issue because it requires a treatment beyond the 
scope of the metaphor but proceeds instead from an assumption of proper 
collection and treatment of the evidence. The key consideration with 
respect to this point is that if we can reach agreement regarding the 
evidence-gathering integrity, then a person must affirm a willingness to 
judge the matter based upon the evidence. Otherwise the person’s 
intellectual stance serves to disqualify her or him from sitting in 
judgment. 


Epistemological Considerations... 


In part I’m asking a question about how we can claim to know. While 
the notion of a juror is applied to intellectual realms which call upon us 
to reach fair-minded conclusions in the face of our socialized perceptions, 
it is something which calls for regular, critical self reflection as part of a 
process aimed at unpacking those intellectual biases. 

Ona practical level we are faced with deciding whatis true from what 
is not true, at least when it comes to public matters. More fundamentally, 
we must confront the issue of how to decide who is right. “It is not just that 
our opinions differ and that we draw different conclusions about what we 
see. We see differently. Our points of view are different, literally and 
figuratively (Rauch, 1993, p. 36). James Banks (1998) provides some 
explanation for this by citing our biographical journeys as the source of 
our differences in epistemologies and values. In essence one’s “knowing” 
is a reflection of one’s life experiences, which are a significant reflection 
of one’s culture. As a recent postmodernist fortune cookie noted for me, 
“Truth is often a matter of perspective.” 

What if, Rauch (1993) asks, people who are dangerously wrong come 
to power? How is it possible to ensure that truth prevails, and how can 
millions of subjective realities be brought to some kind of convergence? 
In important respects our knowledge reflects “a set of statements which 
we are satisfied are true—which have been validated, truth tested, in 
some satisfactory way” (p. 39). But what are the conditions that make 
that likely or even possible? It is here that Rauch is particularly helpful 
in his book Kindly Inquisitors: New Attacks on Free Thought. 
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He asserts that modern western liberalism (which references an 
intellectual tradition, not contemporary political labels) concludes that 
we don’t have to renounce knowledge, only certainty. That is, liberal 
science asks that we draw conclusions yet simultaneously acknowledge 
that none of our conclusions are beyond further scrutiny or change. “Go 
ahead and conclude whatever you want; just remember that all your 
conclusions, every single one of them, may need to be corrected” (p. 45). 
This thought is echoed by Neil Postman (1995) as well who claims we 
must always be open to the possibility we’re wrong, that we may be 
mistaken, because as humans we make mistakes all the time. The 
principle this invites is the principle of public criticism, which turns on 
the presumption that no one, nor any belief, is above critical scrutiny. 
Rauch states the following as conditions: 


A society which has accepted skeptical principles will accept that 
sincere criticism is always legitimate. In other words, if any belief may 
be wrong, then no one can legitimately claim to have ended any 
discussion—ever. No one gets final say... 


If any person may be in error, then no one can legitimately claim to be 
above being checked by others—ever. Moreover, if anyone may be in 
error, no one can legitimately claim to have any unique or personal 
powers to decide who is right and who is wrong. In other words, No one 
has personal authority... (p. 46) 


The system may not fix the outcome in advance or for good (no final say) 
and the system may not distinguish between participants (no personal 
authority). Rauch’s thesis is essentially an extension of Karl Popper’s 
scientific concept of falsifiability. “Through a critical approach to his 
knowledge, man can uncover the problems inherent in it and trigger his 
own new, better conjectures” (Perkins, 1980, p. 211). But a critical 
approach, acritical attitude, is at the heart of the matter. “Human beings 
create society too. The society we create, like our knowledge, is never 
perfect, but, like our knowledge, it can be improved—through criticism” 
(p. 213). 

All this, however, hinges on the requirement of a free and open 
society, one in which beliefs, policies, practices, laws, etc. are open to 
criticism and where critics are not censured, threatened, or killed. 

The point I’m advancing is easy to make when one considers the 
kinds of obvious bias or potential conflict that can prevent individuals 
from judging a case either as jurors or justices. But it’s not in the realm 
of obvious bias that individuals are prone to fall prey to the imperatives 
of a particular perspective or outlook. The notion of “citizen as juror” is 
a way to conceptualize an intellectual stance in relationship to beliefs 
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already held, and in particular those we hold through little choice of our 
own. These, according to Dewey (1993), are thoughts that grow up 
unconsciously. “Tradition, instruction, imitation—all of which depend 
upon authority in some form, or appeal to our own advantage, or fall in 
with a strong passion—are responsible for them. Such thoughts are 
prejudices; that is, pre judgments, not conclusions reached as the result 
of personal mental activity, such as observing, collecting, and examining 
evidence” (p. 7). 

The importance of the metaphor lies with the self-directed question 
of whether, when speaking honestly to oneself, an affirmative answer 
can be given to the question of eligibility for jury duty. Itis not a technical 
consideration regarding a lawyer’s choice to place one on the jury but 
rather the extent to which one can consult one’s Weltanschauung and 
through that process recognize ways it can impair intellectual fairness 
when reaching conclusions. 


In Closing... 


There are no sure-fire prescriptions for having people think in 
critical ways. There are models galore and consultants by the score, but 
none come with money back guarantees. Dewey (1993) recognized this 
when he wrote that “No one can tell another person in any definite way 
how he should think, any more than how he ought to breathe or to have 
his blood circulate” (p. 3). But this does not mean that some ways of 
thinking are not better than others or that preferred means of thought 
cannot be explained in terms of their general features. In the same way 
that human freedom is an achieved state and that democracy requires 
conscious attention, critical thought calls for the individual to become the 
author, or at a minimum a co-author, of her own thoughts. 

Freedom, in Deweyan terms, is first and foremost an intellectual 
consideration. In fact he believed “democracy means freeing intelligence 
for independent effectiveness—the emancipation of mind as an indi- 
vidual organ to do its own work” (1903, p. 193). Somehow greater 
attention must be devoted to making it possible for that intellectual 
freedom to be realized. This is one province of thinking critically. Yet the 
inhibitors resulting from the socialization process are difficult to pierce. 
In the end, honest, critical self-reflection can only be done by each person. 
The process can be aided and even prompted, but only I can choose to 
think for me. Moreover, the recognition that one’s thinking has been 
significantly shaped by external forces must also be concluded by the 
individual. The issue turns on having the choice in the first place. By 
using metaphors such as the one presented here, I believe it is possible 
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to increase the prospects for choices to be seen. A self-declaration of one’s 
intellectual stance, if engaged routinely, can serve as a prompt for 
continued reflection. 
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Introduction 


This essay considers the distortion of rational mental processes by 
subjective (subcognitive or subconscious) forces. These forces diminish 
our capacity for “thinking critically.” They may lead us to accept and to 
disseminate biased information . An attempt is made to describe some of 
these forces. Alerted readers should feel encouraged to examine their 
fixed opinions, prejudices, and choices in order to free themselves to some 
degree from the “deception within.” 


Reason and Unreason 


It might become annoying if many people suddenly embarked on a 
“thinking routine.” They would pose questions constantly, and that 
would be bothersome. First, they would ask what we mean by any 
statement we make, leaving us little chance for platitudinizing. They 
would observe that often two things labeled by the same term may 
actually be different. In fact, two things are never “infinitely” (i.e., 
completely) identical but only approximately so. They would find that 
misunderstandings sometimes occur because statements are taken from 
their context. 

Second, having clarified meanings—and consideration of the signifi- 
cance of words is necessary—they would inquire next as to whether the 
“supposed truth” is a “real truth.” (A “supposed truth” is capable of being 
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a “real truth” if it allows equation with actuality). They would ask us 
“How do you know?” We would have to remember that absolute certainty 
is impossible; that we never have all the facts and that nobody could 
collect the entire evidence but only what appears to him relevant at a 
certain time under particular conditions. We would have to admit that 
there is a limit to the number of facts available. We would begin to replace 
“either-or” statements by “to a degree” expressions. We might metamor- 
phose into ardent worshippers of the laws of probability. 

Thirdly, people would often find us guilty of having applied faulty 
logic such as “post hoc ergo propter hoc.” It is not permissible to assume 
a relation between two events merely because they follow each other 
chronologically. Sufficient statistical frequency is mandatory. And even 
then, there may be no way of applying the observed interrelationship to 
new experiences because the underlying connection between the two 
events which follow each other may not have been discovered. There is 
also the danger of accepting an erroneous explanation. In scientific 
inquiry, on the other hand, conditions are varied, the missing law is 
deduced and happenings in altered circumstances can be predicted. 

Annoyance at people who embark on a “thinking routine” might flare 
anew when, after having forced us to define our words, to circumscribe 
the significance of our statements, and to examine the validity of our 
reasoning, they now accuse us of having unconsciously selected evidence 
which helps us to believe an irrational opinion to which we have 
succumbed. They will tell us that we have taken the line of least 
resistance, and that if we were interested in gratifying our desires or in 
making friends and influencing people, we were doing fine, but that if we 
intended to think objectively, an analysis of our conclusions in the light 
of the forces of “unreason” would be mandatory. They would explain to 
us that in a situation where judgment is required, we are confronted with 
contradictory information from different sources and that we then have 
to weigh the evidence provided by our own perception against the 
knowledge delivered by a variety of persons. Thus, we depend to an 
infinite degree upon information implicitly or explicitly given by others 
since our own information for equating with actuality is deficient. They 
would remind us that many events bombard the individual during a day 
and that reactions to them are the result of generalizations or prejudg- 
ments. Prejudgments exhibit weak resistance to changes. They are 
reversible since they are mere misconceptions. They might collapse in 
the face of contradictory evidence. They are prima facie opinions. If they 
become rigid, they are no longer prejudgments but prejudices. Faulty 
rationalizations are erected to camouflage the latter. 

Unreason—the foundation underlying mystery and superstition—is 
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guided by forces other than objectivity, such as discomfort, uncertainty, 
and self-indulgence, which tend to block the process of straight thinking. 
Whenever unreason is disturbed, it engages all resources at its disposal 
to restore the original condition, for it prefers the status quo. It strives, 
therefore, to hinder all further thought by asking us to accept perma- 
nently, irrevocably clutched ideas (prejudices). Unreason does not readily 
admit errors. It results from lack of scholastic inquiry,in the first place. 
It ignorantly assumes to know, it self-righteously denies, and it does not 
allow consideration of problems with impartiality. Unreason prevents us 
from learning about ourselves and about the limits to our intellectual 
capacities, thus inflating our sense of superiority. Unreason prevents us 
from listening. It favors the emotions. It omits what it wants and includes 
what it desires: it provides its own arbitrary evaluations. It ignores 
quiddity. In the place of the real it naively puis an attractive phantasmal 
form, the insufficiency of which it refuses to admit, thus fostering self- 
deceit. It abhors exchange of information and restricts us to a narrow 
base of knowledge. 

There is, for instance, a discomfort in uncertainty, mystery, and 
doubt. Simplification until “understanding” is reached will restore the 
necessary feeling of safety to us. For example, death, a hauntingly 
concrete and constant threat to our security, is a mystery we would like 
to make unreal by accepting life beyond the grave. It might be argued 
that such beliefs are not an intellectual response to a puzzle, but an 
explicit act of faith born from an innermost instinctive reaction. To 
reason thus is to hide that no facts—pro or con immortality—can be 
adduced and that to form an opinion on faith alone should be taboo. 

There is also in us the desire for the maintenance of self-prestige: “I 
am more intelligent, more decent, and more powerful than the next 
fellow.” Translated into “group” behavior this zealous concern for one’s 
superiority turns into the sentiment of nationalism. Excessive national- 
ism is not rational. Nationalism makes lawful and praiseworthy that 
which is to be condemned when happening between individuals. The 
writing of history is distorted by nationalism: While one nation has a 
mission the others lie in wait to pounce upon it. Such is the unconscious 
creed of many historians. Another ally of unreason is conformity behav- 
ior, a response to specific social pressures, such as a Northerner trans- 
posed to the South might have experienced, not so long ago, with regard 
to race relationships. We want to be approved by society. 

Among other forces that aid unreason are the weakness for excite- 
ment which makes us accept what is untrue and the desire to feel morally 
good which causes us to assume that our everyday actions are unselfish. 

One major aim of education should be the disarming of unreason. 
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How can this be done? Socrates employed tactics of cross-examination to 
expose self-satifying ignorance. Approaching, as a modest inquirer, 
those who thought that they knew more than he did, he led them to 
analyze their conduct and forced them to understand the implications of 
the moral standards by which they evaluated behavior. He awoke in 
them skepticism that avoids prejudgment and considers evidence. 

Reason—like freedom—requires control of both external and inter- 
nal factors. We can readily evaluate facts (refuse orders from the 
outside). But how to overcome the subconscious motivation? (How to 
resist the orders from within?) The initial step should be the realization 
that these internal factors exist. 

In thinking, there is first the recognition of the problem. Then, from 
prior knowledge (facts!) an inference is generated involuntarily, i.e., 
ideas arise “flashlike” as a function of past experience. The inference, in 
turn, has to be examined either by further thought or heuristically. If 
found inadequate a new inference must be made. And if several infer- 
ences (alternatives) appear simultaneously, a decision will allow selec- 
tion of the best solution. Unlike formal logic (which is impersonal), 
thinking (decision making) has reference to previous experience (con- 
text) and relates to the person. Hence, it is good practice to examine 
underlying motives in decision making. 

There is orderliness. A sequence of steps, each obeying rules of logic, 
leads to the end-product of the process. Ifthe sequence is disturbed, ifthe 
inference comes first and thereafter the facts are selected to justify it, 
then the decision maker is the victim of prejudgment or of prejudices. 
What if there are available quite a few facts for the making of a decision 
and what if these data do not permit the preference of one conclusion or 
another because the alternatives are even in their degree of attractive- 
ness? We could request additional information. This might not terminate 
the dilemma, however. We could choose at random (in order to discharge 
this in-limbo feeling) and afterwards bolster the position and devalue the 
negative arguments. The stronger the conflict before the decision, the 
greater the effort to justify it once it is made. 

Leon Festinger’ proposed a theory of “cognitive dissonance”—“cog- 
nitive” because the theory deals with relations among items of informa- 
tion; “dissonance” because there is a psychological misfit as far as these 
items are concerned. A tendency exists to resolve conflict, to reduce 
dissonance. And evaluations are readjusted. 

High schools girls are asked to assess the attractiveness of each of 
twelve test records. Two records rated “moderately attractive” by a girl 
are selected and the girl is told she may keep one of them. Upon making 
her choice she is requested to evaluate all records again. Now the gift 
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record is more attractive and the rejected record is less attractive than 
before. Similarly, when we are induced to take a position contrary to our 
own judgment, we may subsequently show a change of opinion in the 
direction of the discrepant stand. 

Among the potential ways for removing “mental discomfort” we 
could list: changing our opinion; distorting the meaning of the opposing 
point of view; seeking further support for the original position; and 
convincing others that their arguments are wrong. If, however, we have 
no choice but to act in a fashion running counter to our belief, little 
dissonance is generated. 

With such hidden forces intent on minimizing internal conflict and 
on avoiding a sense of frustration, how is it possible to retain confidence 
in reason? Recognizing pitfalls allows distillation of a “purer truth,” i.e., 
the more the forces influencing judgment are understood, the more “real 
truth” is extracted from “supposed truth.” While the ultimate cannot be 
achieved, we may get close to it. On the other hand, if we discount the 
evidence—if we accept the “unreasonable” as “reasonable”—the chance 
of profiting from experience will be nil. 


Communication 


Interpersonal communication is not merely a tool for getting the 


cooperation of our fellowmen. It is used to reduce uncertainty: to check 
our observations against the perceptions of others and to ward off 
anxiety. For instance, interpersonal communication is employed for 
confirming one’s self-image. We seek information about individuals very 
similar to us when we have reason to be unsure of our own ability. The 
self-image, in turn, is the foundation of self-esteem: the basis for 
defending or strengthening the ego. What is involved here is evaluative 
feedback to justify the image. Of course, there is always the problem of 
selective attention: we prefer to choose that which confirms our view- 
point. Communications can be evaded, withdrawn from, misunderstood, 
and doubted. An individual with a high concept of himself would 
disparage the source of any attack upon his self-image. Evidence about 
that image received from external sources tends to be modified to fit the 
person’s existing concept of himself. We must make the effort to discuss 
ourselves sincerely and to accept genuine feedback. We must avoid being 
defensive, question our own assumption and values, develop insight into 
our motives, and realize what consequences may evolve from our behavior. 

Interpersonal communication has reached its highest level of actu- 
ality if the person we think we are, the person others think we are, the 
person we think others think we are, the person we would like to have 
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others think we are, are almost identical with what we actually are. (We 
are not referring here to such performances as those staged by a shill, i.e., 
a person who pretends to buy something in order to lure onlookers into 
purchasing the same object in turn, but rather to spontaneous self- 
presentation.) For example, defensive manners are employed when we 
are guilty. When we appear before others we will have many motives for 
trying to control the impression they receive of us. 

Communication is, however, also used for gaining information about 
the environment (i.e., for determining the nature of the world around us) 
and therein lies the awesome possibility of employing it as a tool for 
manipulating the masses, for changing their attitudes and beliefs. If 
managed for such purposes, it pollutes the rational response and slants 
the thinking process. Caveat homo sapiens: to resist the tailored presen- 
tation of facts we must be aware of the major variables influencing 
communication. 

The way in which a communication is presented may influence its 
effectiveness. If inadvertently overheard, the communication is more 
likely to change our opinion than if specifically addressed to us, since in 
the former case, no intention to persuade is suspected. Similarly, a 
communication is less effective in changing our opinion if we are 
forewarned that an authoritative statement advocating a contrary point 
of view is forthcoming: There exists inner resistance to influence: Hence, 
it makes a difference if we are aware of the intent of the communicator. 

Even though an opinion stated first does not necessarily have a 
greater effect on the receiver, the influence of the order of presentation 
of a pro and a con communication must be taken into account if we 
indicate publicly our position after only one side of the story has been 
described. Don’t make a premature commitment. Frequently, we defend 
stubbornly an opinion during an argument (we have made a commit- 
ment) only to reverse our stand and adopt the adversary’s opinion at a 
later occasion, i.e., we are the victims of a subconscious face-saving 
operation. 

Audiences exhibit selective attention: they primarily listen to and 
read about topics they are interested in—and these are topics on which 
they already have information and fixed opinions. Those who can be 
converted are not likely to listen. Those who listen are difficult to convert. 
If we present an argument first and convince someone, he might 
subsequently be inattentive when the counterargument is presented. He 
has made up his mind. There is a possibility that the “first word” is more 
decisive than “the last.” This tendency to give more weight to an 
argument presented first may be reduced, however, by warning the 
individual of such a possibility. 
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While the order of presentation may play a role if a communication 
containing two points of view is presented as a unit by one person, this 
effect is eliminated by employing two different communicators for the 
presentation of the two opposing views, thus emphasizing the controver- 
sial nature of an issue. But is it advantageous to present both sides of an 
argument or is a one-sided presentation preferred? For convincing those 
who are initially opposed, inclusion of arguments on both sides appears 
more effective (an approach that should also be supported on grounds of 
fairness!). Furthermore, counterarguments might be encountered ad- 
ventitiously, and strong initial beliefs are more easily retained in the 
light of counterarguments if they are preexposed to such arguments 
weakened by refutation. 

Frequently, we consider trustworthiness of the source itself and also 
the appeal to authority (ad verecondiam) or expertness. If the communi- 
cation has an origin of low credibility, it is more likely that it will be 
considered biased (at least immediately after the message was delivered, 
since the effect of the source may decrease with the passage of time). If 
we approve of the source but disagree strongly with the arguments 
presented by that source, there is either a tendency to divorce the source 
from the message or a tendency to change our evaluation in order to fit 
the argument to the source. 

Acceptance of a communication is not only influenced, however, by 
the manner of transmission but also by the characteristic resonance 
within the mind of the communicatee. What is selected from a commu- 
nication by one individual is not identical with that extracted by another 
one since points of view are integrated into value systems derived from 
past experiences unique for each person. Furthermore, facts are regis- 
tered and interpreted in terms of an individual’s own needs. A point of 
view may be accepted because of subconscious desires to comply, to 
please a person or group, or because of a need to identify with such a 
person or group. Fear appeals, followed by recommended solutions for 
relief, enhance the effectiveness of communications. Variables, such as 
need for social approval, fear, etc.,come under the heading of ego- 
involvement. 


Frameshifts 


We do not see three-dimensional objects, a table or a chair, but only 
successions of two-dimensional pictures. After we have acknowledged a 
sufficient number of these pictures, we infer that the object is a table or 
a chair because we know from experience that what we call a table or a 
chair gives this type of successive impressions. I.e., perception is modi- 
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fied by experience. There is no single perception—rather there is a 
pattern into which a perception fits. Because of past encounters, subcon- 
sciously, we erect assumptions about the world in which we live. As we 
assume, so we shall perceive. If a percept does not fit these assumptions, 
we erase them and establish new ones: That is the process of perceptual 
learning. 

Similarly, a thought is integrated into the already existing structure 
of knowledge within us, and that structure is altered in turn. Information 
enters the mind not as “raw data” but in associated form and this 
assimilated information affects the manner in which subsequent infor- 
mation is received. Information is transposed, that is, framed within 
existing norms. Furthermore, the synthesized pattern is more compre- 
hensive, hence different in character from that of the single thought. The 
form of the pattern and the mechanism of its integration are unknown 
to us. 

A child meeting a stranger registers superficialities: The stranger’s 
tallness, his weight. An adult notices the stranger’s occupation, his social 
rank. This phenomenon of various observers perceiving the same object 
against different points of reference we call “frameshifts.” 

A thought must be placed into the appropriate frame if the thought 
is to be accepted. Even though this requirement can be illustrated by 
examples from all activities of the human mind—t is most striking when 
exhibited in the thinking of scientists because here we expect it least. 

When the scientist has accumulated many “little facts” about seem- 
ingly trivial matters, these facts coagulate suddenly and precipitate as 
sweeping verities, as one “good idea” in the mind of the “great” scientist. 
In this process a frameshift is often required. Louis Pasteur, convinced 
that fermentation could not take place without the presence of living 
cells, refused to accept the finding that a chemical substance (enzyme) 
extracted from the cells could cause sugar to change to alcohol and carbon 
dioxide. Pasteur’s mind was so set on the part played by his living 
microorganisms in the world that he could not disabuse himself of the 
conviction that such a finding must of necessity prove the theory of 
spontaneous generation. Pasteur could not have discovered enzymes.” 

Thinking depends on experience, memory and practice. It involves 
compounding of previously isolated thoughts into a “family of thoughts.” 
Situations eliciting “applicative thinking” (i.e., the type involving utili- 
zation of previously acquired experiences which allows a correct solution 
for a new situation) often occur after the presentation of a succession of 
problems. For instance, persons given a series of anagrams whose 
solutions all belong to the identical word category will display a higher 
incidence of success on subsequent anagrams of the same category 
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compared to persons without the prior exposure. Even if only a single 
problem is presented, a “family of thoughts” which contains the correct 
answer is selected while other “families of thoughts” which are not 
relevant are rejected. 

On the other hand, “innovative thinking” results from the integra- 
tion of previous unrelated experiences. First, a “family of thoughts” has 
to be created through reinforcement by repetition of newly invoked 
individual responses. After discovering that the previous mode of reac- 
tion is erroneous, what evokes the insight that allows the pairing of a 
question with the appropriate answer? We do not know! We do not even 
understand the mechanism of associative memory! 

From experiments, such as where the apparatus employed consists 
of a kind of billiard game in which balls are launched, aimed in various 
directions around a fixed point, and made to rebound, Jean Piaget? 
concluded that a child first reaches a stage when it sees a relationship 
between the angle ofincidence and that of reflection, but does not yet look 
for the reason, i.e., when the child has not yet discovered the law of 
equivalence of these two angles, but only takes account of the empirical 
situations. At a later stage of development, however, calculations of 
possibilities are followed by a search for the explanation. Wrong hypoth- 
eses are discarded. A non-contradictory reason—the right one—is even- 
tually found and finally the latter is verified empirically. Besides expe- 
rience, memory, and practice—‘structuring” is involved here. At a 
certain age, the capacity arises to select systems so that a single factor 
is varied in order to find the appropriate relationships for superposing 
propositional logic onto the logic of relations. 

There is no easy prescription for how to reappraise and revamp one’s 
point of view (i.e., how to overcome the framework for thinking into 
which a person is strait jacketed) other than to train oneself to make a 
conscious and conscientious effort to look at things from an entirely 
different angle. It can be done. Indeed, often it is easier to change a whole 
skein of related concepts rather than single perceptions step by step, 
since, in the former case, the need to reconcile each new notion with an 
old one is avoided. Great theories and discoveries (scientific revolutions) 
spring from such an approach. 


Brainwashing 


Culture, class, and needs instill collective prejudices into people via 
the manipulators: such as parents, the government, corporations, 
churches, schools, unions, and other institutions. These normative or- 
ganizations freeze man into normative beliefs. They ascertain that the 
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manipulatee is doing what the manipulator wants him to do. While the 
latter has set the course, the former imagines that he has a choice. In 
actuality, the choice is a sham, since voluntary behavior is a function of 
environmental consequences and genetic predisposition. Positive rein- 
forcement creates a situation which a person desires, or it obliterates one 
which is a bane to him as reward for behavior in line with the manipulator’s 
expectations. In this way, the probability that the manipulatee will again 
act in that fashion is enhanced. Negative reinforcement removes a 
desirable situation which the individual wants, or it generates one he 
does not like, in order to reduce the probability of unacceptable behavior. 
(Positive reinforcement may lead to action performed “with love,” while 
negative reinforcement may induce fear or neurotic reactions). Such 
management of behavior is not an innovation in modern society. Awards 
and punishment have always been employed as reinforcers for particular 
operant behavior. Indeed, we control each other all the time either by 
design or accident. 

By alleviating a deliberately induced aversive physical condition 
(such as hunger or lack of sleep) or by providing new friendships after 
having removed old social support (such as mail) whenever desired 
opinions are expressed, behavior which displays a favorable attitude 
towards a political system is reinforced. A special favor granted to an 
individual induces him to adjust his thinking to justify acceptance of the 
favor. This is the basis of brainwashing. 

The control of thinking by employment of positive or negative 
reinforcement, however, aids the forces of unreason. Not only does it 
tamper with whatever limited human dignity may exist, but it could also 
stymies the efforts to come to grips with “real truth.” The practice of 
behavioral engineering must remain under careful oversight. 


Notes 


1. Festinger, Leon. (1964). Conflict, Decision, and Dissonance. Stanford, CA: 
Stanford University Press. 

2. Olmsted, J.M.D. (1937). Annals Med. Hist. 9, 114. 

3. Piaget, Jean. (1964). The Equilibrium of Cognitive Structures: The Central 
Problem of Intellectual Development. Chicago, IL: University of Chicago 
Press. 
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Professional Lives in Context— 
Socialization Experiences 


of Beginning Teacher Educators: 
A Screenplay in Six Parts 


Susan Finley 
Michigan State University 


Notes for Readers 


This is the fourth of six installments of the screen text, Professional 
Lives in Context—Socialization Experiences of Beginning Teacher Edu- 
cators, based on life history narratives of three tenure line teacher 
educators working in a large research institution.' The installments are 
being published in sequential issues of Journal of Thought, beginning 
with the Winter 1998 issue. In the second and third installments (Spring 
and Summer 1999 issues), the three research participants—Katharine, 
Scott, and John—described persons and relationships important to their 
developing lives and careers. That theme is continued in this fourth 
section in descriptions of the participants’ worldviews. 

Worldviews are the ways we have of looking at the world and 
determining how it works, drawing up in our own minds a system for 
explaining causes and effects, for interpreting the actions of ourselves 
and others, and for predicting what the future holds in store. These kinds 
of assumptions and presuppositions are our perspectives, or our points 
of view, on the workings of the world. Sergiovanni (1992) coined the term 
“mindscapes” to explain the concept of worldview: 


Mindscapes—the mental pictures in our heads about how the world 
works—are often tacitly held. They program what we believe counts, 
help create our realities, and provide a basis for decisions.... And 
different mindscapes represent different realities: what makes sense 
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with one mindscape may not make sense with another. Different 
realities can lead people to behave quite differently. (p. 8). 


Katharine, Scott, and John each accepts an explanation for the world 
that emphasizes context and includes references to living in community 
with others; yet, their mindscapes represent differing realities. Katharine 
and Scott accept religious constructions, whereas John is agnostic about 
religion. Because of their beliefin a higher order, Katharine and Scott are 
comfortable with explanations based in the concept that everything 
happens for some reason or another. In contrast, John is more accepting 
than Katharine and Scott are of disequalibrium, chaos, and chance. 
However, where Katharine and Scott agree that God plays arole in their 
lives, they differ on what that role might be. Those similarities and 
differences in points of view are played out in the construction of this 
fourth section of screen text, entitled, “Worldviews: Determination, 
Coincidence, and Circumstance.” 

One of my tactics in arranging the narratives for the section was to 
order smaller vignettes within sections of larger sequences. Some of 
these divisions were constructed to introduce particular themes in the 
research. Others were intended to create conversational exchanges 
among participants and researchers, or sometimes the text was shaped 
to highlight contrasting points of view. While writing up the narratives 
in script form, it struck me that this patterned interweaving of voices and 
perspectives bore the features of a fugue—it consisted of primary 
themes, reflections and expansions on those themes, and counterthemes, 
all carried out in differing voices. I determined to arrange the speeches 
in this section on worldviews into the form of a fugue.” 

As it happened, I was listening to a recording of Bach’s “Suites for 
Unaccompanied Cello” performed by Yo-Yo Ma when the idea of the 
fugue came to mind. Perhaps hearing Bach’s suites inspired me to think 
of Bach’s fuges. Bach’s Art of Fugue is a musical treasure, and I began 
there with fitting the arrangement of the selected speeches with the 
notion of fugue. At first I tried to tie the musical and verbal texts in a close 
weave, but I quickly discovered that the piece would become too compli- 
cated, and too complex musically for my novice capabilities. Eventually, 
I pared the scenes back to the simplest structure I could imagine for 
them, using the musical structure as scaffolding for the scene descrip- 
tors. I do this very simply by interspersing Bach’s pieces at the points 
where natural divisions (themes, counterthemes, reversals, and reflec- 
tions) appear in the dialogues. The result is a sort of fugue within a fugue, 
rather than a line by line or piece by piece adation of the verbal with the 
music. (I have not taken the structure so far as to (re)create rhythmic 
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metamorphoses of principal themes. Such events would require musical 
scholarship well beyond my reach.) 

In addition, this section of screen text incorporates visual images 
that are unlike those in its other sections. Earlier, I had painted/collaged 
my interpretations of the participants’ life stories. Fugue, with its 
making of meanings through the juxtaposition of similar and dissimilar, 
and its building of themes through repetitions, points, and counter- 
points, works like a musical collage. The structural similarity of the 
forms encouraged me to incorporate the visual representationss into the 
screen text, again by referencing them in the screen descriptors. 

It turns out that this is the section of the screen text that I like best. 
In its simplicity, the voices of the characters speak much more boldly 
than they do in some other sections. Besides, these are collections of 
persons’ attempts to articulate how they think, sort of a “workings of the 
mind” approach, that required lesser emphasis on the socializing contex- 
tual and greater emphasis on the individual than did the sections 
organized around the topics of relationships with friends, families, 
collaborators, and colleagues. Finally, the structure of the fugue works 
as an extended metaphor for individual voices speaking within a struc- 
tural context—there will always be agreements, disagreements, simi- 
larities, reversals, points and counterpoints to the ways in which we, as 
individuals, understand our world, even when we co-exist within com- 
mon holistic structures. So it is with fugues. The structure itself works 
as a metaphor for the text in which it appears: A fugue honors the notion 
of polyphony, bringing together style elements with the goal of their 
successful, mutual co-existence, sharing in the overall structure, but also 
remaining discernible as individual strands. The entire section then, 
emerges as a document that explores the integration of differing voices 
within a single composition. 

The experience of shaping this text into an interpretation of Bach’s 
music was all-consuming for me across the period of several weeks, and 
I believe it has opened new creative channels in my thinking about 
research in subsequent works. A footnote to the event of the writing 
occurred on the eve of my dissertation defense. On that night, as a balm 
to nerves, I attended a recital of cellist Yo-Yo Ma, who is among the 
masters of Bach’s music, and whose playing inspired me to try this loose 
interpretation of the “Art of Fugue.” In the recital program and again in 
Ma’s comments to his audience, Ma described a project that had taken his 
attention for the past several years to pick up on the pictorial elements 
of Bach’s “Suites for Unaccompanied Cello.”’ That there were similari- 
ties to our projects brought me great satisfaction. I like to believe that 
ways of thinking are created in social contexts and that my scholarship 
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in this instance benefited from its placement in a cultural phase in which 
discussions of art, music, philosophy, textuality, and teaching are cross- 
ing disciplinary boundaries as we invoke one another’s expertise. Through 
these efforts we may indeed attain Ma’s efforts to transcend isolated 
forms. 


Notes 


1. This report is part of a larger collaborative study about teacher educator 
socialization. All interviews and archival data were collected jointly with 
Rosebud Elijah who investigated teacher educators’ developing pedagogies. 
This project, in turn, is embedded in the collaborative efforts of a larger 
research group—J. Gary Knowles, Ardra L. Cole, Rosebud Elijah, and me— 
—whose members are committed to researching the experiences of begin- 
ning teacher educators, especially as those experiences relate to issues of 
educational reform. This screentext is a slightly altered, slightly abridged 
version of the screentext that appears in my dissertation: Teacher Educa- 
tion Faculty as Researchers: Composing Lives in Context, A Blend of Form 
and Content (1998). 

2. A more complete explanation for the use of music in the “Professional Lives” 
screen text is included in the “Notes for Readers” prelude to the first 
installment in this series, Journal of Thought, 33(4), 85-89. 

3. Collaborators included choreographer Mark Morris, artist Kabuki Tamasaburo, 


ice dancers Jayne Torvill and Christopher Dean, and filmaker Francois 
Girard in a documentary of the architecture of Piranesi. 
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Worldviews— 
Determination, Coincidence, 
and Circumstance: 


Socialization Experiences 
of Beginning Teacher Educators, 
Part IV 


Susan Finley 
Michigan State University 


1. TITLE SEQUENCE 


We HEAR the theme music, Elias and Hancock’s “Messages” (1995), over 
the printed credits and titles. 


Against black, TITLE CARD: 


Teacher Educators—Katharine, Scott, and John 
Researchers—Susan and Rosebud 


Against black, TITLE CARD: 


IN 
Professional Lives in Context— 
Socialization Experiences of Beginning Teacher Educators 


FADE TO: 
Against black, TITLE CARD: 


PART FOUR 
Worldviews: Determination, Coincidence and Circumstance 


FADE TO: 
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“Katherine Meets the Swans,” by Susan Finley 


2. KATHARINE MEETS THE SWANS 


The music we HEAR is “Contrapunctus 1” from the “Art of Fugue” by J.S. 
Bach, played on piano by Zoltan Kocsis (1984). The music of “Contra- 
punctus 1” continues through Scene Two. Simultaneously, we SEE a film 
sequence, in a style that denotes fantasy images, as if in paintings. First 
in the series is a vision of a woman metamorphosing into a swan. The 
camera pulls back to show that she swims near other swans, but for each, 
their faces are those of Caucasian males. 


In VOICE OVER, we HEAR 
KATHARINE (V. O.) 


Many, many, people have to find their swans. That you’re born 
into this family, into this culture, into this world, and you don’t 
fit! I mean, it’s not such a bad thing, that to the degree that you 
can see that you don’t fit you’re impelled to leave and go in search 
of the people that you do fit. Think of all the moves the little 
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duckling tries to make along the way and the really lousy choices 
the little fellow makes of places to settle in—all that happens to 
him is that it’s very clear he can’t stay there. Move on. Move on. 
Move on. What a shame it would have been had he found the 
comfortable place before he found the swans, because if he had, 
he would have stopped, and he would never have discovered 
what he was. So, it was a good thing that he never fit. He kept 
moving, and he kept moving. And then he sees the swans and he 
realizes that he’s one! But, then, there is this awful moment of: 
“Oh, my gosh, if they don’t keep me here, what will I do?” Because 
the ante goes way up. Because once you actually find your swans 
you have got to stay. Iam surely not so afraid now that the swans 
are going to peck me out, but I have discovered that there are nice 
swans and not so nice ones. There are swans who I prefer and 
swans who I don’t and we all live in the same pond and we’re all 
swans together, but I don’t have to like all of them to still be aswan. 
We don’t have to share all of the same values to still be swans. 


FADE TO: 


3. SCOTT’S—“BRIDGEWALL” 
We HEAR “Contrapunctus 2,” from the “Art of Fugue” by J.S. Bach, 


played on piano by Zoltan Kocsis (1984). 


The second image series begins with a man’s reflection in a bathroom 
mirror. He is in his early forties and is contemplating his image. As the 
camera focuses on the eyes, the overall image is revealed to be that of a 
much older man, one of about sixty-five years, and only the eyes remain 
the same. Begin a quickly changing series of shots involving the younger 
man, first as a young boy talking over a book with the older man, then 
in a family photograph, then seeing himself as a teacher, and so on. Inthe 
final shot the image is once again of the younger man, but his eyes are 
those of the older man, so that he is like him, but not like him. 


The music fades and we HEAR, Scott’s baritone: 
SCOTT (V. O.) 


I remember the cold days, the winters. It was so cold. We had a 
heater in the kitchen; we had a heater in my parents’ bedroom. 
At night, there was a door that joined our two bedrooms and they 
had a little hook on it for when they needed their privacy, didn’t 
have it very much in the wintertime. [Laughs] In the wintertime, 
they'd keep their door open so that the heat from their heater 
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“Bridge Wall,” by Susan Finley 


would go into our room. [can remember my mom, at night, piling 
all kinds of quilts and coats and everything on our bed because 
it was so cold. My father built that house, our first house. I 
remember having to get up in the morning, and you could see 
your breath, it was so cold sometimes. We would immediately 
rush into my parents bedroom where the heater was and they 
would have water on the stove, heating so that we could take our 
baths. We would do that as quickly as possible because of the 
cold. By the time we were done with that my daddy would have 
built a fire that sometimes was too hot and when you looked at 
the heater, it was red. 


You would have to walk down the cold hallway to get to the 
warm kitchen where my mom would prepare the meals on a 
wood stove. Usually, when it was cold, we would have some- 
thing hot like oatmeal for breakfast, or hot eggs and bacon and 
biscuits. I loved the smell of coffee. My dad drank a lot of coffee. 
I would love that smell. 


Then it was go to school and come home. We had chores to do. The 
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first day of first grade was a turning point in our lives because 
that’s the day we got chores. When we got home from school the 
first day of first grade, Mom taught us how to make our beds and 
she said “From now on, I’m not making your bed. It’s your bed.” 
She taught us how to sweep the floor. Once you hit first grade, 
you had to wash and dry the dishes. We had to learn to chop 
wood—not in first grade, but in first grade we had to carry the 
wood after my dad chopped it. That was a daily chore. Bringing 
in water from the well was a daily chore. [Pause] 


I think that was the way they lived because Dad dropped out of 
school when he was in third grade, because he had to go to work 
to support his family—at the sawmill, working in the sawmill. 
He tried to get me to go beyond what he had done. He always 
pushed me. 


Far in the background we HEAR the final strands of “Contrapunctus 2,” 
from the “Artof Fugue” by J.S. Bach, played on piano by Zoltan Kocsis (1984). 


FADE TO: 


4. JOHN—“INDIGENOUS” 


We HEAR “Contrapunctus 3,” from the “Art of Fugue” by J.S. Bach, 
played on piano by Zoltan Kocsis (1984). 


We SEE, as if from across a room, a painting of a mountain landscape in 
surreal colors of bronze, gold, blue, and reds commonly associated with 
depictions of the Western United States. The camera moves continually 
closer, closing the distance between the camera and the painting, 
eliminating the edges and concentrating on a rock formation, slightly left 
of center. A close-in shot reveals a mountain pool, with the mountain 
behind reflected in it. The camera zooms in for a shot of the rough, 
textured surface of the picture, seeming to come in and around the 
crevices of the stone. As the camera moves steadily toward the painting, 
what appeared to be a reflection of the mountain is shown to be a 
reflection of a man’s face. 


The music ceases as, eventually, the lines, planes, and indentations 
emerge as a form and a man’s face emerges from within the terrain. 


Simultaneously, we HEAR 
JOHN (V. O.) 
Farmers have to do all kinds of things—a little bit of carpentry, 
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“Indigenous,” by Susan Finley 


a little bit of plumbing, a little bit of this and a little bit of that. 
Dad always told us, “If you watch somebody do it, closely, and if 
you listen, and if you think about what’s going on, you're going 
to be able to do it.” Even to this day, I suffer from the delusion that 
I can do anything. 


In a general way, I define myself now in the same way that I have 
for along time. Most places where I have worked I have been sort 
of an odd-jobs-man who did what was around needing to be done, 
jobs that I thought I could do. I still think I’m kind of an odd-jobs- 
man. My past history of availability is what has given me a set 
of skills that makes it seem like, maybe, I can do a pretty good job 
with it, whatever “it” is. That’s the definition of an odd-jobs-man. 
An odd-jobs-man is somebody who is hanging around with his 
hands in his pockets and who, therefore, is available to do things. 


We continue with “Contrapunctus 3,” from the “Art of Fugue” by J.S. 
Bach, played on piano by Zoltan Kocsis (1984). 


CUT TO: 


5. FILM SEQUENCE—TIME LAPSE—SCOTT-—-RELIGION 


Bach’s fugues continue with “Contrapunctus 4.” The music fades into the 
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background and Scott speaks. In the remaining scenes of this section we 
will HEAR selections from Bach’s “Art of Fugue,” at the opening of each 
scene and continuing but at decreased volume simultaneously with 
visuals and with voice over, and continuing for approximately 10 to 15 
seconds after voice over. In the next several scenes, the music is used to 
thematically connect the Katharine’s and Scott’s contemplations about 
religion. 


We SEE the photographic frame change using time lapse photography. 
Throughout this section of screenplay, voice overs are juxtaposed with 
animation of components of the three artworks, “Katharine Meets the 
Swans,” “BridgeWall,” and “Indigenous.” 


The first frame concentrates on Scott’s portrait in the lower right corner 
of “BridgeWall.” 


SCOTT (V. O.) 


To me, religion is very, very, very, personal, not that I don’t want 
to talk about it. I never mind talking about it. I have always been 
in a religious [environment]. My parents were very religious. 


A pause during which strains of “Contrapunctus 4” are clearly audible. 


FADE TO: 


6. FILM SEQUENCE—TIME LAPSE—KATHARINE—RELIGION 


We SEE the frame color change using time lapse photography. It begins 
with luminous “pure” white, from Katharine’s dress. The slightest influx 
of yellow light increases luminosity. The effect of the changing color is 
similar to that of a slow strobe, so that each time a trace amount of color 
is added the screen changes. Projection overlay, a tracing of only the face 
from Katharine’s portrait. 


Bach’s fugues continue with “Contrapunctus 4.” The music fades into the 
background and Katharine speaks. 


KATHERINE (V. O.) 


Jesus tells the parable—I think it’s the “Parable of the Good 
Samaritan”—about loving your neighbor as you love yourself. 
The implication there is that one does love oneself. That’s not an 
implication Southern Baptists celebrate. Southern Baptist the- 
ology renounces self. You give it up. I never gave it up because I 
never had it. I believed from the time I was a little girl, so there 
was nothing to renounce. This used to make a terrible prayer 
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problem because I could never find any sins to give up. This was 
really a problem, so I decided that the sin was that I wasn’t aware 
of my sins. See, I really tried hard to make reality match my 
religion. 


It took me years before I was eventually able to put together a 
theological statement that admits that I am one with God. I am 
not a separate entity struggling to be like the Father. I am an 
expression of the Father. 


This explanation makes lots of space! It makes room for me to get 
to a spot that says, “I can love myself because to not love 
Katharine is, in effect, to not love the Universal Father.” Oh, 
there’s a big tangle! Why would we want to suppress the Father’s 
expression of Katharine? That’s not sensible, but that is South- 
ern Baptist (laughs). 


As long as you believe in a dual nature you can’t get anywhere, 
except further in a hole. You’re always going to come up short. 
What kind of God do you believe in when you start saying, “This 
is a God who made me, on-purpose, imperfect, so that He could 
punish me about it!” So, Southern Baptism sort of falls away for 
me, but it falls away through itself. You follow? I’ve spent a lot 
of time with that, and it’s made space for me to like myself, but 
it only took—Hey, I’m only forty-three! 


FADE TO: 


7. SCOTT—RELIGION 


We open the frame with the confirmation of “Contrapunctus 4.” We SEE 
the frame color change using time lapse photography. The time lapse 
effects create images as if the people in the painting are in motion, as 
in film. 


SCOTT (V. O.) 
Sometimes, I’m confused about the Bible and about God, and 
Jesus and who Jesus was. When I was reading the Old Testa- 
ment the first time, I read about the Israelites and what they did 
to get to the Promised Land and the things that happened in 
Egypt, about how they slaughtered women and children, and 
they said that God told them to do it. I’m going, “Not my God!” 
When I read that, I immediately saw what has happened in this 
country. I had heard people say it before, but I saw that this 
whole notion of imperialism and manifest destiny and 
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christianizing the heathens, is what people use. 


[Religious] opinion is used to justify slavery, to justify what they 
did to the Indians. I do not believe that a God who loves all people 
would instill, through divine intervention, and through the 
hearts and minds of men, that they are better than someone else, 
and that it’s their obligation and their right to claim their land 
and to rape their women and to kill them. I choose not to believe 
that. If that’s the God that I’m supposed to serve, then I can’t 
serve him. Not my God. I don’t believe that my God ordained that 
kind of thinking and that kind of behavior. 


FADE TO: 


8. KATHARINE—RELIGION 


We continue to HEAR Katharine’s voice over framed with the final 
movements of “Contrapunctus 4.” 


We SEE the frame color change using time lapse photography. Projection 
overlay, a tracing of only the face from Katharine’s portrait. 


KATHARINE (V. O.) 


Angels. I believe in them. First, I'll tell you that ’m completely 
rational; then, Ill tell you that I believe in angels. This is 
completely rational, too. Theologically, this is logical. P’ll just 
take a real quick detour with this. Theologically, one of the 
assumptions I carry around is that, biblically, we’ve reduced a 
whole host of personalities, supernatural beings, down to four: 
God, Jesus, and the Holy Spirit. And Satan! Those are the 
characters. There are no more characters. The heck their aren't! 
There are a ton of other characters, but I think that, as religion 
evolved, they just got collapsed together so that, what we know 
as “God,” is a whole lot bigger than just one man. It’s a whole lot 
more stuff. This is a process. How is it that God is omniscient and 
omnipresent? Angels, that’s how. 


CUT TO: 


9. JOHN—RELIGION 


With John’s speech we begin the first of three stretto (overlapping) 
fugues, “Contrapunctus 5,” thus showing a departure in theme. The 
music continues through the scene, although it fades into the back- 
ground as John speaks. 
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Projection overlay, John’s face, over mountain landscape. 
JOHN (V. O. 


I guess I would have to be agnostic, that means doubting, right, 
unknowing? I would have to be called unknowing. I don’t have a 
position on God—and you can’t, it seems to me. To refute the 
existence of a God is to prove a negative, so there’s no hope there. 
And, on the other hand, I don’t have any reason to believe the 
other way. I have noticed that people do have religion and it 
seems to do whatever it does for them, yeah. Not me. 


FADE TO: 


10. SCOTT—RELIGION 


We begin with “Contrapunctus 5,” but move quickly into the second 
stretto (overlapping) fugue “Contrapunctus 6, a 4 in Stile francese.” The 
musical overlap in this scene encourages the listener to consider Scott’s 
statements in juxtaposition to those of John. 


We SEE the frame color change using time lapse photography to 
continuously increase the intensity of the color red. Projection overlay, 
Scott, upright, in deep-gray (a color achieved by mixing black and red) 
pants and shirt, an object in space projected against this background. 


In VOICE OVER, continuous with the music, which continues for about 
15 seconds beyond the speech: 


SCOTT (V. O.) 


I see myself as moving to a point where I really began to look at my 
religion as a source of strength. I didn’t always have the faith that 
I have now, and I don’t think I have enough now, but I had to grow 
into that, and moving here really helped me to grow into my faith. 
It was either that or not make it, not survive. Faith is very 
important to me because l!’m herein the situation and this is where 
I’m going to be for awhile. I can take it upon myself to make sure 
that I continue to grow spiritually and that I hold onto my faith. 


FADE TO: 
11. KATHARINE—CONNECTING THEOLOGY WITH TEACHING 
STRATEGIES 


We HEAR the continuing stretto fugue, “Contrapunctus 6, a 4 in Stile 
francese.” Projection overlay of Katharine also remains as before. 
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KATHARINE (V. O.) 


It did arrest my soul when I realized, what does it mean ifI don’t 
believe in original sin? How much of my theological world view 
goes? For the last eight years, that has been a consistent 
pattern—I have unpacked and realized where I stand theologi- 
cally, that the core stuffis safe no matter which of these doctrinal 
pieces gets tossed out. The ability to separate external form from 
internal substance has served me well. It serves me well in the 
classroom and it’s also about how teachers learn. What does that 
set of external manifestations mean is going on inside? Under- 
standing that, that is what teaching is. Teaching is essentially the 
act of taking the point of view of the other. That’s the first move. 
The second move of teaching is taking the point of view of the 
discipline—and then you mediate, you simply mediate, simply. 


CUT TO: 


12. JOHN—VERBAL CONSTRUCTIONS 


We HEAR a selection from “Contrapunctus 7, a 4 per Augmentationem 
et Diminutionem,” the third stretto fugue from the “Art of Fugue” by J.S. 
Bach, played on piano by Zoltan Kocsis (1984). Projection overlay, John, 
upright, in slate-gray pants and shirt against the mountain background. 


JOHN (V. O.) 


I bet you a nickel that any relatively facile person can tell you 
stories and do philosophical talk that will make it seem as though 
their practicing and their philosophy are pretty close together. 
I’m just willing to bet that any relatively facile person can 
verbally construct a world in which their habits of action are 
reasonably consistent with whatever they think it is that their 
philosophical position is these days. And that makes you wonder 
if it’s even all that valuable to do so. 


JUMPCUT 
JOHN (V. O. Continuing) 


If human beings tend to minimize the chance elements in their 
own biographies, for the sake of making it all make sense over 
time, what kind of questions can you ask the respondent? What 
question sequence or what form of response could you ask for 
which would get them to stop doing that, or do it less? 
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JUMPCUT 
JOHN (V. O. Continuing) 


Well, it seems to be the story that I’ve been telling is about 
deliberateness and intent. That’s the story you tell yourself as 
the hero in the scene. That’s the story I told to you, but I guess, 
looking back, what I wanted to say is, “Look at the unstated 
function of chance here.” All I’m saying is, look, I told a story in 
which things do make sense. You go to a place for reasons and 
things add up because. Underneath it there is this whole other 
story which is about coincidences, accidents. 


CUT TO: 


13. KATHARINE—PEOPLE AND PROCESS 


Continue addition of black to yellow in time release sequence for 
background. Katharine’s image projected, still wearing light yellow 
clothing. We now HEAR the beginning of “Contrapunctus 8, a 3, a triple 
fugue that departs from the stretto form in the previous several scenes. 


KATHARINE (V. 0.) 


The processes of things are intensely interesting to me. How, 
rather than what. Point of view is intensely interesting to me. 
How others understand the world. What would have to be true 
inside the other person’s scheme of things in order for their 
behaviors to be sensible. I have a strong value that the behaviors 
of others are sensible. I have profoundly in place that the only 
reason that other people look weird, or dumb, or inept, is because 
I cannot perfectly understand their world. If I understood the 
givens by which they are operating, their behaviors would make 
sense to me. That does not mean that then I would think that 
they are wonderful behaviors, but they would at least make 
sense to me. 


I try to put myself in their place—behind their eyes, as close to 
behind their eyes as I can get. I try and not evaluate the “goodness” 
of the beliefs they are operating under, or the givens they are 
operating under because, if you do that, you can never find their 
place. You can never see them. If you suspend all of the valuations 
long enough to just see what’s there, you can go a long way. 


JUMPCUT: 
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KATHARINE (V. O. Continuing) 


That’s probably the core reason why I have trouble at this 
University, because there is something about my set of assump- 
tions that doesn’t yield a complete range of behaviors I need to 
work here—and I don’t know what that is, I really don’t. One of 
the assumptions I make about life is, that if your range, if your 
repertoire, isn’t getting you what you want, then you have got to 
stop and look at the pieces of that. You either need a wider 
repertoire or you need to look at what you brought, because there 
is no match there. When you can get that match, life proceeds. 


JUMPCUT: 
KATHARINE (V. O. Continuing) 


People are the keys to understanding the processes that they 
use. Processes are people specific. It’s possible to try to help 
people to disentangle some of their processes, but you would only 
do that because you want to help the people. The processes 
themselves have no intrinsic value. I tend to agree with Emerson, 
organizations just get in the way. They tend to perpetuate a set 
of processes as if those were the most important thing and make 
the people fit them and that just makes me mad. So, my decision 
to only lend myself to organizations that are within one step of 
people is a way to try to combat the sucking need of the organiza- 
tion and the impatience I have with servicing a committee. 


CUT TO: 


14. JOHN—MAKING A DIFFERENCE 


Bach’s fugues continue with “Contrapunctus 9, a 4, alla Duodecima.” We 
return to the ongoing photographic sequence from “Indigenous.” As the 
sequence begins the color has reached a strong primary blue. During the 
sequence, continue very gradual addition of black coloration. The color- 
ing of the sequence contrasts markedly with earlier scenes from John, a 
distinction that follows in the views he presents here. 


JOHN (V. O.) 


It seems to me if you’re not a true believer—and I’m not a true 
believer in anything I can think of—you have to have some way to 
protect yourself against the hazards of doing certain kinds of work. 
My history of my life is such that, when I go to a meeting, it’s my 
habit to assume that it’s up to me to cause something to happen at 
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that meeting. That comes from years and years of consulting 
with people. When you'd go to a meeting it was your job to make 
something happen! That’s what they were paying you for. 


It’s a little strange, when you think about it, to go to each 
department meeting as just one member of the department, 
you re not chairing, you don’t have any reports to make, nothing, 
but to go into it with the attitude of “What am I going to get done,” 
rather than to just go there. It is, in many ways, I think, an 
arrogant stance that it’s up to me to do anything at all, other than 
be there, say my piece and go. But if you go around the world in 
that way, where every meeting you go into you want something 
particularly good to happen, then it’s a more interesting way to 
lead your life. Maybe that’s the one fashion in which I am a true 
believer—that I could actually make a difference in things. 


JUMPCUT 
JOHN (V. O.) 


Yet, there are very few people who spend five years doing 
something and then say, “Well, that wasn’t worth a shit, was it?” 
Hard things have to happen to us before we confess that we have 
wasted our time, even if we have. 


CUT TO: 


15. KATHARINE—FAITH, TRUTH, AND TEACHING 


We continue with “Contrapunctus 9, a 4, alla Duodecima.” The music 
frames the voice over, weaving in and out through the speeches, tying 
Katharine’s with John’s statements. 


We SEE an increasingly dark background, without change in luminos- 
ity of the figure of Katharine, due to increased lights and continued 
strobe effect. 


KATHARINE (V. O.) 


I'll tell the truth: I do know, down in by bones, I know some things 
about teaching that ought to be broad sweeping statements. I do. 
They’re not the kind of thing that I would want literally every 
teacher in the world to do because there are contexts, situations, 
in which they’re the wrong thing, but they are a kind of teaching 
that most teachers understand very little about and, if they 
would learn, they would find that their teaching would work 
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better, because they’re about the elicitation of what learners 
already know. We know that’s important to do, but most teachers 
don’t have a clue how you would do that. 


There are lots and lots of people who can do excellent teaching, 
but who are not able to talk about it or theorize about it. Those 
are the people who I use as my primary sounding board—people 
who do good teaching. When they read what I write, they’re the 
people who say, “That’s right! I knew that! That’s exactly right.” 
They’re not surprised by anything there, or startled or informed, 
they just say, “That’s right, yeah.” 


CUT TO: 


16. JOHN—ORIGINAL THOUGHT 


Bach’s fugues continue with the mirror fugue, “Contrapunctus 10, a 4, 
alla Decima.” The music fades into the background and John speaks over 
the distant notes. The music becomes the focus of emphasis of each 
jumpcut. 


We SEE the frame color change using time lapse photography. During 
the film sequence, continue very gradual addition of black coloration, but 
increase light coloring around John’s visage in the mountain landscape. 


JOHN (V. O.) 


I can’t recall ever having had an original thought. I would like to 
think I had an original thought. I think that I am relatively clever 
in taking on original thoughts and sort of connecting them up 
with the way I might do something, but I think building theory 
isn’t that easy. Everything I ever thought of as being an impor- 
tant idea to me has a fairly long history. It isn’t easy to have an 
idea. If it were easy, somebody would have had it a long time ago, 
right! [laughs] There’s no original idea anywhere. 


JUMPCUT 
JOHN (V. O. Continuing) 


There’s a stance toward things that’s reflected in Dewey, and 
Schwab, and Rorty, and I’m trying to participate in that, and I’m 
trying to have my research projects be relevant to that stance. 
One strain is my adopting philosophical pragmatism as an 
attitude toward what’s good in the way of belief—the use of 
knowledge. Another strain is toward seeing our students as people 
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who have experience, who have a past that matters. That’s not a 
surprise, but we don’t always teach as though that’s true. 


For instance, what’s the most common way of working out a 
curriculum? Of answering: “What should these people know?” 
It’s drawn from the literature. That’s the first mistake we’re 
likely to make. Curriculum isn’t adapted to the people coming 
through the door. There’s a certain sort of take on people as actors 
and agents who have histories and whose continuous experience 
shapes what goes on. I’m trying to participate in that stance. 


JUMPCUT 
JOHN (V. O. Continuing) 


I think Richard Rorty is right when he talks about theories as 
ways of talking about the world. These theoretical ways of 
talking can be more or less useful, more or less graceful, more or 
less reasonabie and so on. What they really can’t be is more or less 
true. It seems to me, partly what I do here is collect useful ways 
to talk about things. It seems to me that my general stance 
matches that of somebody like Schwab, where it’s useful to have 
more than one approach. Having several is good. There are 
different ways of talking about what is going on and, if you can 
master them, if you have time to use them, then they show you 
different things and lead to different implications. 


They are, what’s the word, “incommensurable.” Basically, maybe, 
you could be polylingual, you could develop a certain facility in 
several different ways of talking about the scene that you need 
to deal with. You could be kind of an eclectic, meaning that when 
you sat down to design a piece of research work, you could push 
yourself to first look at it this way and then that way. That’s what 
I think is possible. 


JUMPCUT 
JOHN (V. O. Continuing) 


Theory building is not a big part of what I’m up to. It’s kind of like 
that though. I try to take various arguments that are made and 
connect them together in a sensible, eclectic way, to form an 
appraisal of a situation. I kind of aspire to doing some of that, 
particularly in a way that’s fairly tightly tied to practice. Tying 
theory to the design of a course, to make a more suggestive object 
for consideration, is the sort of thing I aspire to. 
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JUMPCUT 
JOHN (V. O. Continuing) 


In some ways, it seems to me that originality is overvalued. 
There’s something to be said for orderly, systematic pulling of 
things together. It seems to me that we have, in some ways, too 
much originality, all of these ways of talking about stuff that 
nobody could possibly master, and it’s not clear how they relate 
to each other, if at all. 


CUT TO: 


17. KATHARINE—RATIONAL THOUGHT 


The music we HEAR is “Contrapunctus 11, a 4.” We SEE the figure of 
Katharine in “Katharine Meets the Swans” turned toward the figures of 
the other swans around her, as ifin confrontation. Through the scene she 
pays less and less attention to the other swans and eventually is the sole 
focus of the camera. 


In VOICE OVER, continuous with the music: 
KATHARINE (V. O.) 


There’s some assumption in our field that everything ought to be 
connected somewhere, that new ideas are just a little blitz on the 
back of big old ones. Somehow or another, I seem to have a couple 
of things in my head that aren’t little blips on the back. They’re not 
iconoclastic either, but they are “other.” There’s something other 
than the way that people have been talking or thinking about it. 


JUMPCUT 
KATHARINE (V. O. Continuing) 


My strongest suit is the rational. The ways of knowing that I 
bring to bear are rational ways of knowing and my assumptions 
about how people learn are largely rational, even. 


I can even take mini-emotions, mini-kinds of affect and rational- 
ize them in ways that let me deal with them in the classroom as 
real. Things like fear. I perceive fear as a very rational thing, and 
if somebody’s whole identity is tied up in who they think they are 
going to become as a teacher, their whole identity, then it’s 
perfectly reasonable that they would resist every effort I make to 
ask them to question that, because so much is at stake. So, I 
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understand that affect or that emotional level in a real rational 
way. If it’s a reasonable response, then I can deal with it as a 
teacher quite rationally. 


JUMPCUT 
KATHARINE (V. O. Continuing) 


I have this profoundly developmental view of the world and of 
myself and of what God must have in mind. It strikes me, you can 
either have a developmental view or a deficiency view. One or the 
other. There it is, you pick. I'm assuming that God is a 
developmentalist, which is another way of saying, there must 
never have been a time that I believed in original sin. Original sin 
means that you have to have a “what’s missing” point of view. 


CUT TO: 


18. SCOTT—AFRICAN-AMERICAN CULTURE AND POINT OF 
VIEW 


We HEAR “Contrapunctus 12, a4 (rectus =inversus).” We SEE the frame 
color change using time lapse photography. During the sequence, the 
eyes repeat, first in the face of the older man, then in the younger, and 
again in an aging face. The implication is to show the progression of 
generations and of a lifetime. 


SCOTT 


It’s an African-American thing—you don’t pull things apart, but 
you look at things from a very holistic perspective. You go from 
the big picture to the specifics, as opposed to identifying the 
smaller pieces first. 


What is that saying? In African-American culture and in the way 
Black people think, the whole is bigger than the sum ofits parts, 
which is another way of describing qualitative research. I have 
heard people describe qualitative research that way, but I have 
also heard people say that qualitative research derives from an 
Afro-centric culture. 


JUMPCUT 
SCOTT (V. O.) 


If my admittance into my doctoral program was based more on 
my GRE scores, I wouldn’t have been there. I never would have 
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gotten there because my scores did not make the cutoff. How can 
you make decisions about what people can do, where they can go, 
based on a number?—Based on a very narrow construct of 
intelligences. That just blows me away. I just can’t see it. I tell 
that to my students, my undergrad students in the multi- 
cultural education class, when they start talking about affirma- 
tive action and how minority students can get into program with 
lower scores on their SATs and GREs. I just use myself as an 
example and say: “You're looking at one. How does that make you 
feel when you think about that? You’re looking at one.” 


JUMPCUT 
SCOTT (V. O. Continuing) 


This whole notion of pulling yourself up by your boot straps? The 
thing is, you have to have boot straps to pull yourselfup by. I don’t 
excuse everything that happens within the African-American 
community. And I don’t blame it all on the social structure, but 
I think that there are some factors that have caused many of us 
to be maintained at the bottom rung of the socioeconomic ladder. 
And, so, my whole agenda is trying to bring about some ways of 
changing that, so that we will increase accessibility, and allow 
our children to dream and to move beyond where they are. 


CUT TO: 


19. JOHN—DESIGN VERSUS CHANCE 


“Contrapunctus 13, a 3 (inversus = rectus, rectus = inversus)” plays 
throughout the scene, before, during, and after voice over. 


We SEE the frame color change using time lapse photography. As the 
sequence begins the background color is dominated by a strong primary 
blue. During the sequence, begin very gradual addition of black colora- 
tion. Fade to black at end of scene. 


JOHN (V. O.) 


Somebody reminded me, not long ago, about one of the courses 
I took at university—a course on leadership in which we were 
asked to read Othello, Don Quixote, and War and Peace. One of 
the figures that I remember from those three pieces of literature 
is General K, in War and Peace. He’s an older general and 
Tolstoy, I think very deliberately, places him in contrast to 
Napoleon. Tolstoy is laying out a conception of history in War 
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and Peace in which grand figures don’t make things happen. 
There’s a whole lot of turmoil and confusion by individual little 
folks making decisions in the midst of big furor and somewhere 
it all adds up to, whatever happens, happens, rather than this so 
grand design and vision. Well, Napoleon is sort of contrasted 
with K. K is charged with the defense of Moscow. He’s not like 
Napoleon—He doesn’t think of himself as being a grand vision- 
ary. He doesn’t think he can see everything and make everything 
happen, and so, in leading the counsel of war, he describes 
himself as just trying to support those things which seem to favor 
his cause and to hinder those that seem to work against it. It’s a 
different image of yourself, different from a Napoleon, who is 
going to make history happen. I’m more like K, lots more like K, 
although that may just be sheer laziness. It takes energy to set 
a grand vision dnd work toward it. 


Kis not abold figure and in some ways he’s not attractive because 
he’s kind of tired—he’s always kind of tired, but he senses this 
sort of confusion of human affairs and he’s a little bit cynical 
about the possibility of shaping history and so he just sort of tries 
to have something to do with the events in his immediate 
vicinity. That is not unlike, I think, my own story. I didn’t have 
professional development schools as a grand vision for educa- 
tional reform, although I have put a lot of time in on them. 


(Laughing) It seems to me that the person who had an awful lot 
to do with the way the professional development schools initia- 
tive got shaped and the new teacher preparation programs, was 
our ex-Dean. She, in some ways, was a Napoleon like figure, a 
Field Marshall or whatever it is, marshaling forces and sending 
them here and there. I guess, maybe so. And I’m more like K. 


FADE TO: 


20. SCOTT—CONTEXT AND PROFESSORIAL ROLE 


There is a brief pause in the music before continuing with “Contrapunctus 
13, a 3 (inversus = rectus, rectus = inversus).” The effect is intended to 
show that a prior theme is dropped (i.e., design versus chance) and anew 
theme emerges (context and professorial role), but that there is a 
contextual continuum in the speeches. 


Background coloration is almost imperceptibly different from that in the 
previous scene. We SEE the frame color change using time lapse 
photography. Projection overlay continues. 
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SCOTT (V. O.) 


In my writing, I most often refer to myself as “a teacher educator 
researcher.” One of the things that I wanted to do here, one of my 
major goals, was to prepare teachers, both regular and special 
education teachers, to work with students across a multitude of 
settings in the public school. 


Then, I guess that the next thing I thought about was the 
research that would go along with that. For some reason, I’ve 
always tried to link my teaching and my research together. So 
there’s research, there’s data coming out of my teaching. Like 
with the classes that you guys have observed. They’re kind of 
intertwined and interconnected. There’s so much focus on re- 
search. It’s interesting that I don’t have that label first, like 
researcher and then teacher educator. 


When I really think about it, it’s just tradition. What it really 
boils down to, that’s what youre taught to think about university 
teaching—that you’re going to be a teacher educator—as op- 
posed to a researcher. I mean, before you get there. 


FADE TO: 


21. KATHARINE—PROFESSORIAL ROLE 


We continue to explore themes of context and professorial role with 
“Contrapunctus 13, a3 (inversus = rectus, rectus = inversus).” The music 
fades into the background and Katharine speaks. 


Katharine is again projected against the background, upright and full 
figure shot, wearing a very light “lemon chiffon” shade of pants and shirt. 


KATHARINE (V. 0.) 


I have a role in the college. I wouldn’t call it a role as a professor. 
Professor, to me, means what I do in the classroom. There’s 
professor-ing, researcher-ing, and then there is this, this college 
thing (laughter). It’s the college thing that I cannot get down. You 
keep lumping it all together as “being a professor.” I think of it 
as three very different strands. 


When I walk into my classroom, I shed into just “Katharine.” 
Part of being a professor versus a teacher is that I’m also real 
aware of my teaching. As soon as I move into documenting it in 
anyway, then I am the researcher. 
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Research is one of the things that you do if you are a professor at 
a university because of what the job description is, but when I 
think of myself as “professor” I think about the teacher-self and 
this broker person. This researcher person—It’s a second life. 


Then there is the price of admission—I have to support the 
college, which means being on committees and doing stuff that’s 
really stupid. The university is a beast. I don’t have a metaphor 
anywhere that the university is not the antagonist. This is the 
thing to keep at bay, fix, or deal with in some manner, either with 
the requirements it puts on students or the requirements it puts 
on me, because I happen to be somebody who teaches here and 
they think they can get a lot of other junk out of me. 


The service stuff is just shit work. It’s just stuff you have to do 
because you have to do it. It’s just there. 


CUT TO: 
22. KATHARINE, SCOTT, AND JOHN—CONCLUDING 
OBSERVATIONS 


“Contrapunctus 14, Fuga a 3 (4) soggetti,” the unfinished final fugue in 
Bach’s “The Art of Fugue” (which is, in turn, followed by a sequence of 
five canons). 


We SEE the frame color change using time lapse photography. During 
film sequence, random pictures from Katharine, Scott, and John’s stories 
that have appeared in this and earlier sections of the screenplay are 
strung together into a moving collage. 


We HEAR John, in voice over. 
JOHN (V. O.) 


It’s an acquired habit. I’m the actor in a situation. I’m not an 
observer, I’m a “doer.” 


Wecontinue to HEAR strands of“Contrapunctus 14, Fugaa 3 (4) soggetti.” 
The music fades slowly until it can barely be heard in the distance. 


We HEAR Katharine in voiceover. The music fades into the background 
as she speaks. 
KATHARINE (V. O.) 


Oh, there’s a song, “Be you doers of the word; Be you doers of the 
word and not hearers, not hearers, only, be you doers of the word.” 
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You imagine that people’s points of view are stories and then 
everything else I told you about Southern Baptist life kicks in. 


As the music continues, Katharine hums softly, “Be You Doers of the 
Word” as if to the tune of “Contrapunctus 14, Fuga a 3 (4) soggetti.” 


The music continues, and we HEAR Scott, in voice over. 
SCOTT (V. O.) 


Life is visions. Life is dreams. If you don’t have dreams and 
visions then you limit the possibilities. 


The music fades slowly until it can barely be heard in the distance. 


FADE TO BLACK 
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